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CHAPTER VI. 


The landing of the Milesians in Ireland. The names of the principal Com- 
manders who conducted the expedition from Spain. They repulse the 
Danaans, who attacked them on their landing on the coast of Kerry :—a 
decisive battle, in which the Tuatha-da Danaans are overthrown, and the 
victory gives the Milesians possession of the whole Island. Objections 
answered. 


The desire of revenge and the hope of conquest gave a strong impulse to 
the warlike spirit that actuated the Milesians. ‘Their armament was prepared 
with incredible despatch, in the port of Brigantium,* and nothing that zeal or 
assiduity could supply was wanting in its completion. It consisted of 150 
ships, well manned and appointed, which sailed under the orders of forty com- 
manders, from the port of Brigantium, or Corunna, with a favourable wind. 
In the foremost place among the leaders, we must class the sons of Milesius ;— 
these were Don and Aireach, born in Phcenicia—Heber—Fionn, and Ambher- 
gin, born in Egypt;—Ir, and Colpa, born, as will appear in the last chapter, 
during the voyage of Milesius from Egypt to Spain ;—and Aranann and Here- 





* This city was, as we have already stated, built by Breocan, the grandfather of Milesius, 
who, accurding to our historians and some French writers, was the first prince that raised reve- 
nues and built castles in Spain. Our old annalists often distinguish the Milesians hy the name 
of Clana Breogan, or the followers of Breogan. Whitaker says that these Brigantes made fre- 
quent voyages to South Britain, before they had invaded Ireland. 

Innis, the Scotch writer, who has cavilled so morosely at every relation in our history, exult- 
ingly quotes Nennius, a British historian, who wrote in the ninth century, to impugn the allegation 
of ourannals. But what does that quotation amount to? Why it strengthens the bulwarks that 
defend the historic records of Ireland. Nennius mentions the celebrated light tower of Brigan- 
tium, and its reflecting glasses. Innis conjectures that the use of glass was not known in the 

of Breogan; but Innis and Macpherson were such extensive dealers in conjecture and hypo- 
thesis, that the light of truth was as offensive to their eyes as the rays of the sun are to those of 
the moping owls. That the ancients were acquainted with the use of such glasses as we are told 
Breogan fixed on his Pharos, is a fact well authenticated. 

The ships which sailed to Syria and Egypt were easily descried and reflected by means of a 
mirror placed on the Colossus of Rhodes.—Who has not read of the destruction of the Roman 
fleet by the burning-glasses of Archimedes ? 

LEo, in his ery of Africa, also informs us, that one of the Ptolemies erected a tower of 
burning glasses, at Alexandria, by the intervention of which ships could be set on fire at a greit 
distance. 
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non, born in Spain. Next to these in the station of honour were the sons 
of Breogan, named Breacua, from whom Mag-Breagha, his settlement in 
Meath, derives its name: Cuala, who has given name to Sliabh Cuala:— 
Cualgne, whose name is commemorated by Sliabh Cualgne, in the county of 
Down, and Bladh, after whom the mountain of Llama, in Leinster, was called 
Sliabh-Blamaht ;—Fuadh also honoured a mountain with his cognomen; and 
the celebrated scene of the death and defeat of the Ulster champion, Cucullain 
Murtheimhne (now Mullacrew, in the county of Louth) owes its appellation to 
one of the sons of Breogan. Besides these were Nare and Eibhle, as well as 
their nephews, Lughaidh and Er, Dorba, Fearon Feargna, the sons of Heber, 
and Muimhne Luighne, Laighne and Palp. The other leaders were Buas, Breas, 
Buarghune, Fulman, Mantan, Caicer, Suerge, En, Un, Eatan, Sobhairce, Seadna, 
Goistean, Bille and Lui. They were also attended by Scota, the widow of 
Milesius, and several other ladies of distinction, besides many Spanish women, 
the wives of these marine Brigantiums, as the Milesians were culled from their 
city of Brigantium. 

The adventurers, after coasting a part of Spain and France, arrived, at 
length, on the southern coasts of Ireland, and landed at Inbher Sceine, now 
Bantry Bay.* Itreceived the name of Sceine from Sceine, the wife of Amher- 
gen, who, in her impatience to go ashore, fell overboard, and was drowned in 
this Bay. 

Dr. Keating informs us that, prior to the landing of the Milesians in Bantry, 
they had attempted to land in Inbher-Slainge, now the harbour of Wexford ; 
but the Danaans, by their magical enchantments, wrapped the Island in a 
cloud, so that it appeared to the Milesians under the form of a hog, from which 
it got the appellation of Muicinis, or the Hog’s Isle. 

As soon as all their forces were disembarked, the chiefs marshalled them in 
order of battle, and marched to Sliabh-mis, a strong position, where they en- 
camped. Here, in a council of war, they resolved on sending an embassy to 
the court of the Danaan Princes, to demand their resignation of the sovereignty 
of the island, and reparation for the death of their gallant relative Ira, whom 
the Danaans, in violation of the laws of nations, had slain in a treacherous 
manner. Ambergin, who was delegated to deliver this embassy, attended by 
some of the Milesian chiefs, appeared before the sons of Cearmada, and an- 
nounced, in haughty terms, the purport of his arrival; laying at the same time 
great stress on the formidable forces which the invaders had ready to wrest the 
sceptre of authority from them, in case that hostilities should supersede pacific 
overtures. This threat, as the crafty Druid intended, intimidated the Danaans, 
who, after some consultation, informed him that they were not then prepared 
for an engagement, having no previous notice of their arrival: that it was not 
honourable for so martial a people as the Milesians, to take an enemy by sur- 
prise; and that, if they gave them time to embody their army, they would then 
try the fortune of war ina general engagement. After an animated debate 
that gave rise to a warm discussion, it was finally agreed on that the Milesians 
should re-embark with all their forces; that they should clear the coast, or, as 
some say, sail nine waves from the shore; and that if they made good their 
landing a second time, the Danaans would consider it a just invasion, and 





* Bantry Bay, ia the county of Cork, distant 217 miles from Dublin, is capable of containing 
all the shipping in Europe. The shores that fringe this fine bay are bold and picturesque, pre- 
senting sloping hills, crowned with monastic ruins, and verdure-clad rocks which are fantastically 
grouped in the fore-ground of the landscape. The town of Bantry looks as if it emerged out of 
the sea; itis a pleasant and cheerfu! village, that is much frequented by strangers during the 
summer-months. Colonel Ireton, whose progress through Ireland was marked with fire and 
bloo', caused Banfry to feel the effects of Cromwellian mercy, by putting such of the inhabi- 
tants, as were well disposed to the royal cause, to the sword. Formerly immense shoals of 
pitchards were caught in the Bay, which made the town a great fish mart, and afforded employ- 


ment and emolument to many of the inhabitants. But of late years not a single pilchard has 
appeared on the coast. 
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either submit as a tributary people, or oppose them as a hostile nation, as they 
might think proper. 

This compact was ratified by both parties, and, according to its conditions, 
the Milesians returned on board, with all their forces and equipments, and sailed 
once more the prescribed distance into the ocean; but when tacking about in 
order to make good their second landing, a violent storm arose, which our an- 
nalists ascribe to the enchantment of the Damnonii. Be this, however, as it 
may, the Milesians suffered severely. ‘The rage of the tempest and the want 
of sea-room, conspired to produce the disaster, that was near annihilating the 
Milesian fleet. The ship commanded by Don was driven into the Shannon, 
and dashed to pieces on a ledge of rocks near Cashel, where every soul on 
board perished. The same fate overtook Ir’s galley, which was wrecked on 
the coast of Desmond. The remainder of the fleet, though dismally shattered, 
stood .out to sea to wait the cessation of the storm. While the gale raged in 
its fury, Arranan, who with valiant courage ascended one of the masts of his 
ship, to secure some sails, which no other person on board durst attempt, was 
dashed upon the deck by the violence of the squall, and killed. Knock-Arra- 
nan, in the county of Kerry, still commemorates the place of his sepulture. 
The squadron under the orders of Heremon, though dreadfully dismantled and 
crippled, were fortunate enough to weather the destructive tempest, and make 
land at Inbher-Colpa (so called from Colpa, the swordsman who perished here 
together with Aireach) where the river Boyne disembogues itself into the sea, 
two miles S. W. of Drogheda. Heber and Amhergin were equally successful 
in making their landing good on the coast of Kerry. While the Milesians 
were thus buffetting the warfare of the elements, the Damnonii were making 
the most active preparations for the warfare of the sword. The crisis of 
their fate was at hand, and life and empire were the forfeits of the great 
game which they had to play. They raised their entire people en masse, 
and marched to meet the invaders with a resolute spirit, animated by hope 
and a well-founded confidence ‘ their own valour and fortitude.—The 
Milesians under Heber and Ambhergen, far from being disheartened by 
their marine disasters, assumed a bold attitude, and presented a formidable 
front to their assailants, who fiercely attacked them in their entrenched camp 
at Sliab-mis, in the vicinity of Tralee.* After a desperate conflict, where san- 
guinary carnage reared its colossal throne with human bodies, victory, dearly 
purchased, declared herself the favouring goddess of the Milesians. The 
Danaans left 1000 of their slain on the bloody field. The Milesians lost 300 
of their bravest troops, among whom were two venerable Druids, who, during 
the action, encouraged them with their prayers, whilé they fought like heroes. 
We must not omit also to record the glorious death of Scota, the widow of 
Milesius, and F’ais, the wife of Un, who, like intrepid Amazous, joined in the 
strife of the battle. The ladies were buried next day, with all the pomp of 
funeral solemnities. Scota, in-a valley called to this day ‘* Glan-Scota,” near 
Tralee ; and Fais, in another valley, which in honour of her memory is siill 
denominated “* Glan-F ais.” 

The Milesians, now flushed with conquest, and their leader, Heber, antici- 
pating future victories from the success that attended his arms at the batile of 
Tralee, boldly marched with his triumphant army into the interior of the 
country; cheered by the hope of mecting some of his brothers or kindred, 
who had been separated from him by the late storm. After a long and tedious 





* Tralee is the capital of the county of Kerry, a flourishing town situxted on a fine bay. 
Tralee was granted, in 1173, by Denis McCarthy, Prince of Cork, to Maurice Fitz-Maurice, 
the ancestor of the Earl of Kerry, for military services rendered that Prince. Richard I]. of 
England, created Thomas Fitz-Maurice Viscount Kerry, A. D. 1396. The ruins of a monastery 
founded here in 1261, for Dominican friars, by one of this family, proclaim the ancient grandeur 
of Tralee. McCarthy’s castle, which Elizabeth gave to one of her marauders of the name of 
Denny, is still in good preservation. 
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march, ke arrived at Drogheda, directed thither, in all probability, by some 
communications which he had received, that his brother Heremon had landed 
in that port. 

But whether fortune, or a knowledge of the event, had guided his course, he 
had the satisfaction of finding his friends here before him, who informed him 
of the melancholy fate of his five brothers. ‘The forces of Heber and Heremon 
having thus happily formed a junction, they made the necessary preparations for 
opening the ensuing campaign under brilliant auspices. ‘They now considered 
the Island their own by right of conquest, and they resolved to spurn all over- 
tures that the Tuatha de Danaans might make, which should not have for their 
basis an unconditional surrender of the government into their hands as Lords 
paramount. Tlaving learned from their spies, that the Danaans were strongly 
encamped on the plains of Taylton, in Meath, not far distant, they quickly 
determined to march immediately and force them to an engagement, which 
they doubted not would finally decide their fate. It is not improbable that the 
Fir-Bolgs, or Belge, ill brooking the yoke to which they had, as will be seen 
by our preceding chapters, been subjected by the ascendancy of the Damnonii, 
joined the standard of the Milesians on the present occasion. It would be un- 
wise policy to stand aloof, knowing, as they must, that their neutrality would 
be punished by those on whom fortane would confer the sovereignty of the 
island. And to this course they were not devoted by the dictates of policy 
alone ;—the desire of revenge, which generally possesses, in spite of religion 
and philosophy, great sway over human feelings, must have, undoubtedly, co- 

‘perated with the suggestions of prudence. 

Heser and Heremon having reached the plains of Taylton, where the 
Danaan princes were prepared to receive them, sent a second embassy, order- 
ing them to resign their dominion, or appoint a day to decide who were the 
most worthy of imperial power. This message of defiance and insult ignited 
the coldest of Danaan hearts with the flame of patriotism and courage. The 
Damnonii, undismayed by the disasters that had hitherto attended their arms, 
boldly replied, that they would die possessed of that regal dignity with which 
they were then invested—a dignity which they had not only acquired, but main- 
tained during a period of nearly two centuries, by their bravery and valour. A 
battle now became inevitable. 

Both armies entered the field on the appointed day, with the resolution to 
either conquer or die. The Milesians were led by the three brothers, Heber, 
Heremon, and Amhergin; and the Damnonii by three brethren Princes, Mac 
Gren, Mac Cearn, and Mac Cutt, the latter of whom, it will be remembered, 
was he that slew Iru.—'Phe cheerful lark had scarcely carolled to the morning 
breeze her peace-inspiring lay, when the banners of destruction waved their 
sable influence in the dusky air, and called forth the hostile troops, who ad- 
vanced with awful determination to the carnage of ambition. The Damnonii 
imagined that they fought under the protection of heaven, because they fought, 
indeed, in defence of their country and of its liberties and deities ; they fought 
under the sanction of justice, to defend from the insult of hostile invaders, 
their wives and their children, those fondest pledges of humanity, that cling to 
us with ten-fold endearment amid the horrors of death, and the menaces of 
danger. The Milesians, on the other hand, full of the idea that Ireland was 
the country destined for them by the appointment of the Fates—the promised 
land of prediction, derived that confidence from belief, which the Tuatha de 
Danaans did from the justice of their cause; and those feelings of revenge 
which the death of Ith aroused formerly in their bosoms, were now in a vehe- 
ment blaze of inveterate rancour. Animated with these incentives, and nearly 
equal in point of numbers, they rushed furiously to the charge. The contest, 
though terrible, was supported on both sides with equal courage and resolution. 
The scrne of horror, which commenced before the morning sun had reached 
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the eastern horizon, still waved the purple ensign of slaughter when he ter- 
minated his solar course in the western main. 

It is, indeed, to be lamented that ancient histories, attentive only to the 
general issue of engagements, neglect detailing the particular rencontres and 
evolutions, which have led to victory or defeat. This omission is partly ac- 
counted for by one circumstance which generally decided the issue of all battles 
in those early times. Military science, in comparison to what it is now, was 
scarcely known ; and victory, instead of emanating from the skill and disposi- 
tions of an able general, was always the result of personal bravery and physical 
strength. The historian had, therefore, little more to relate than the mere issue 
of an engagement; but though this was generally the case, particular circum- 
stances sometimes occurred that gave interest to the circumstantial details of 
military operations. In the present instance we are told that the opposing 
chiefs, wearied with mutual carnage, sought for each other, to decide by per- 
sonal combat the destiny of their people. They soon met, and both armies, 
as if by mutual consent, suspended the work of havoc and death, to witness 
the gigantic struggle between these Horatii and Curatii, on whose swords the 
fate of Ireland, like that of Rome, now vacillated. Fortune awarded the 
triumph to the Milesians. Mac Cuil fell by the arm of Heber. Mac Ceath 
met the same fute from the hand of Heremon; and Mac Griene yielded to the 
conquering arm of Ambhergin. 

The Danaans, dispirited and dismayed by the fall of their royal chiefs, sub- 
mitted to the over-ruling power of the fates, and retreated precipitately from 
the field ; but the Milesians, determined to follow up their victory, pursued them 
in their flight to Sleagh-Cualgne, where they made a stand, and fought with 
such desperation, that the Milesian advanced guard was cut to pieces, and its 
leaders, Cuatane and Fuapu, the sons of Breogan, slain at its head; but 
Heremon and Heber coming up with their reserves, broke the line of the Danaans, 
and spread annihilation and death through their ranks. This defeat sealed 
their overthrow, and left them without even a hope of being ever again able to 
recover the dominion of Ireland, which had been swayed by nine of their 
Princes, during a period of one hundred and ninety-five years. Such of the 
Danaans as were too proud to wear the chairs of Milesian subjection, retired 
to Britain, and settled in Devonshire and Cornwall. In allusion to the victories 
of the Milesians, Dr. Warner says:—‘* From some of the poetical fragments 
translated in the English version of Keating’s history, it appears that there is 
still extant a beautiful description of the battles between the Milesians and the 
Damnonians, in which are celebrated the funeral rites that were performed for 
two of the Spanish Druids, as well as for the three Princesses. These frag- 
ments not only give us a great idea of their poetry, but also show in what 
manner all their public transactions were delivered down and registered by 
their Bards.” 

In the foregoing narrative we have essayed to make ancient and modern his- 
tory the basis of our detail respecting the Milesians. We certainly disclaim 
the idea which some critics have of an impartial historian—that his duty should be 
to state facts, without note or comment, as the observations of the historian, how- 
ever just, must necessarily excite feelings in some quarter that are better hushed 
in the tranquil calm of mutual conciliation and eternal oblivion. This view of 
impartiality might have some claim to our consideration, if human actions could 
be contemplated independent of that inseparable link which connects them with 
the motives that first produced them, or that still perpetuates their existence ;— 
but as human actions have no value in themselves, except what they derive 
from these motives, as even the worst action cannot be criminal, if there be no 
intention of crime in the mind of the perpetrator; and as the best action cannot 
be pronounced virtuous, without volition, or a consciousness of its moral value 
on the part of him who performs it ;—nay, as it may become the most detest- 
able of crimes, if perpetrated with the most vile intention: this view, we think, 
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of impartiality should be rejected with dignified disdain. Nor can any historian 
with a heart throbbing with feeling obey the restraint which this stoic principle 
inculcates, unless he is utterly divested of human passion, and that he can arm 
his mind with that specious philosophic indifference, which abstracting itself 
from all the interests of humanity, considers virtue and vice independent of 
their association with the propensities of man; and views them as mere instru- 
ments of utility, not as impressed with the characters of good or evil. Indeed, 
the frigid, abstract philosopher may look down with a smile of profound indif- 
ference on every thing which man esteems great and exalted ;—he may deem 
virtue founded on a visionary basis, that exists only in the fantastic imagery of 
an ideal creation, and vice to be only its reverse ;—he may accordingly deem 
a virtuous course of action to be the mark of consequential and necessary error, 
not the expression of motives in the mind of man, that are either virtuous or 
meritorious a priori ; and which assume that character only from a combination 
of erroneous principles, premises, or data, on which the genius of superior 
reason, in its redeeming excellence, frowns with an expression of sovereign con- 
tempt. Be it so; it is not for us to investigate the claims of modern philosophy, 
or to derogate from its high pretensions in this boasted age, when literature 
and science have poured upon intellect the milder influence of their auspicious 
irradiation—when the muses woo it to the academic shade—and when the arts 
make it the shrine of their trophies ;—but as a historian we feel we cannot 
avail ourself of this sublime privilege, or endure the restraints which it would 
impose upon our passions and national prejudices. Who can point out the 
historic stream that is not discoloured by national sympathy or partial propen- 
sities? To say that the historian should not seem to take part one way or other, 
in the opposite interests that become the subject of his page, nor betray that 
warmth of temper in his observations, which in the opinion of those who 
make the assertion, is a certain indication of weakness or of partiality—is, in 
other words, to maintain that there is no reason to support truth in preference 
to error—to join with the innocent against the guilty—to vindicate the op- 
pressed from the wrongs of the oppressor, the slave from the inflictions of the 
tyrant; and that there is nothing in the advocacy of suffering virtue, of devoted 
patriotism, that can excite our generous feelings or national sympathy—that 
can provoke our anger, or kindle our indignation. This doctrine is surely the 
gloomy heterodoxy of cold-hearted misanthropes, who never felt a pang of 
pity for the wrongs and sorrows of their native land, and who, instead of having 
hearts sensitively ‘“‘ alive to each fine impulse,” exult at the adversity that 
breaks the spirit of the struggling patriot—wanton in the political debasement, 
and revel in the civil privations of their fellow-creatures. The bronzed cheeks 
of such torpid stoics were never furrowed by the genial tear of compassion, 
their hearts never glowed with affection for country or kindred. Yes, say 
these shallow philosophers, those matters should not be exhibited in the range 
of history; they are out of the province of the historian, and solicit no inves- 
tigation ; for they make no appeal to the tribunal of history. To this historical 
heresy we shall never conform: we indignantly abjure its canons, and sincerely 
renounce its hypocritical and sophisticated dogmas. 

A strict adherence to truth should guide the pen of the historian in his inves- 
tigation ; he should “ weigh the moral characters,” which he introduces on the 
historic theatre, ‘‘ in the balance of the sanctuary,” before he gives them a 
form and impress on the adamantine sculpture of history.—He should have a 
mind too inflexible to be bent by the hands of prejudice, and too impenetrable 
to be impressed by political or religious prepossessions. The task in which he 
is engaged, is one of the most invidious nature ; he sits as judge to determine 
the opinion that posterity should entertain of departed characters, and this opi- 
nion can only be just so far as it quadrates with the irrevocable sentence that 

has been passed upon them, at the awful tribunal of eternity—a sentence not 
founded on the external conduct, but on the internal organization of the moral 
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system. ‘The impartial historian should, indeed, divest himself of all those 
arbitrary passions and propensities, that are not founded in the original consti- 
tion of justice and the immutable laws of humanity. He must “ consider right 
and wrong in their invariable state, content himself with the slow progress of 
his name, and commit his claims to the justice of posterity ;” but in flinging off 
the incubus of bigotry and intolerance, let him still tenaciously retain the egis 
of truth, and when he combats with this invulnerable panoply, the shafts of 
objection and disputation shall fall blunted at his feet; he may therefore speak 
with confidence and spirit ;—‘* Verité sans peur.” 

In resuming the defence of our ancient annals, we shall commence by ob- 
serving, that all the arguments advanced against them are of a negative 
character. They have not been rejected on the authority of contemporary 
writers ; they have not been found refuted by the historical monuments of 
other nations; on the contrary, the more accurately they have been compared 
and contrasted with them, the more their claims to authenticity have been es- 
tablished on the basis of demonstration. We have already stated that we can- 
didly admit that there is an admixture of fable running through the veins of 
the early history of Ireland ; but where is the history to be found that is not 
tinged with the colouring of poetic fiction? The late Mr. Cuartes O’Connor, 
of Ballinagar, to whose learned inquiries into the antiquities of his country, 
our history is so much indebted, has taken much pains in comparing and col- 
lating our ancient chronicles with the contemporary and parallel accounts of 
other nations, the result of which stamps the seal of authenticity on our Milesian 
origin. We are happy to avail ourselves of his profound researches, as they will 
cast a blaze of illustration on the historic narrative, which we have given in the 
preceding chapters, of the early colonization of Ireland. ‘ After a diligent exa- 
mination,” says this erudite historian, ** of our fabulous and mythological 
history, I sought whether any parts of it could be supported by parallel accounts 
from other ancient and learned nations, who lived on the continent. I thought 
such a scrutiny the more necessary, as the original reports of so remote a people 
as those of Ireland must, upon the first review, be equally suspected with those 
of the northern countries. The satisfaction which I have received in this in- 
quiry has, indeed, greatly exceeded my expectation. I own with great pleasure, 
that my lights in these parallel researches were chiefly owing to the system of 
antiquities and chronology left us by Sir Isaac Newton :—it is he, and, I think, 
he only, who gives the most authentic and rational account of the introduction 
of arts, letters, and agriculture into Europe ; and it is to his chiefly that the 
Scottish account of those matters can be reconciled. See then ar additional 
and an unexpected degree of credit brought home to our accounts; and that 
without the least knowledge or design of the great author who gave it! The 
learned of Europe stood aghast, amazed at the novelty of Sir Isaac’s system: 
—and who can, without equal admiration, behold the remotest nation in the 
west transmitting such relations as prove a comment and support to that sys- 
tem?” As it is impossible that such an agreement should happen from concert, 
or start from chance, the consideration of it will be important. We will pre- 
viously exhibit, in opposite columns, a short view of this connexion. 


PARALLEL ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN AND IRISH HISTORIANS RESPECTING THE 
MILESIAN COLONY. 





I. I. 
Foreign Testimonies. The Native Fileas. (1) 
* An Emigrant Colony of Iberians, from *The Iberian Scots, bordering origi- 
* A colony of Iberians went to Europe, * Leabar—Gabala—Lib. I, Keating’s MSS. 


gave the name of Jberus (Ebro) toariver in Ogygia, page 66. 
Spain, and occupied Spain itself.—Rueus ex 

Appian in /Eneid. 

(1) The Fiveas were the highest orders of the Bards ; they were the royal historiographers, 
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the borders of the Euxine and Caspian 
seas, settled in Spain. 


II. 
*A colony of Spaniards, by the name 
of Scots, or Scythians, settled in Ireland, 
in the fourth age of the world. 


+ The Pheenicians, who first introduced 
letters and arts into Europe, had an 
early commerce with the Iberian Spa- 
niards. 

IV 


+ Nil, Belus, Sihor, Osihor, Thoth, Og- 
mius, &c. were Egyptian warriors, who 
filled the world with the fame of their ex- 
ploits. ‘“ 


§ The Egyptian conqueror of Spain 
got the emphatic name of the hero, or 
Hercules. - 


|| Nil, Sichor, Osichor, &c. succeeded 
to the Pheenicians, in cultivating and in- 
structing several nations. 


7 In the days of the first Hercules, or 
Egyptian conqueror of Spain, a great 
drought parched up several countries. 


nally on the Euxine sea, were expelled 
their country; and, after various adven- 
tures, settled ultimately in Spain. 


*Kinea Scuit (the Scots) and the pos- 
terity of Eber Scot (Iberian Scythians) 
were a colony of Spaniards who settled in 
Ireland, about a thousand years before 
Christ. 

Il. 

t The ancient Iberian Scots learned the 
use of letters from a celebrated Phenius, 
from whom they took the name of Phenit, 
or Phenicians. 


{ Niul, Bileus, Sru, Asru, Tat, and Oga- 
man, were mighty in Egypt and several 
other countries. 


V. 

§ A great hero, famous in Egypt, ob- 
tained the name of Golamh and Milea- 
Espaine. i. e. the hero of Spain. 

TI 


|| Niul, Sru, Asru, &c. succeeded to 
Phenius, in teaching the use of arts and 
letters. 
Vil. 


I The conquest of Spain, together with 
a great drought, forced the Iberian Scuits, 
or Scots, to fly into Ireland. 


These striking coincidences must give additional strength of probability to 
our historic structure, for surely the most incredulous will allow, that they could 
never be traced in the fairy ground of fable; because even if it were argued 
that those ancient writers on the continent, whose historic details have been 
found to coincide with those of our F'ileas, were themselves only fabulists and 
compilers of fiction, yet still, it will not also be asserted, that those imaginary 
events which they recorded should, from mere chance, happen to be the same 


with those said to be invented by our ancient bards. 


Macpherson, and the Irish 


apostate, Lepwicu, charge our annalists with the invention of historical false- 
hoods, in order to impose them on posterity as historical truths ; while their own 





spurious statements, like blasted oaks, are rotting and decaying by the corroding 


and ranked at the great convocation of learned professors that assembled at Tara annually, next 
to the Druidical order. In all wars and dissensions their persons and properties were sacred and 


inviolable. They were endowed by the government; and the donations given them by military 


chiefs, ambitious of having thcir fame consecrated in their songs, were immense. 


leges were often detrimental to the state. 


Their privi- 


If they libelled innocence, or even vilified the monarch 


himself, they were exempt from the visitation of justice. They pleaded in no tribunal, except 


where their own order were the judges. 


Besides occasional benefactions, they derived a great 
revenue from their odes, elegies, and eulogiums. 


In early times, the laws, the history, and the 


sciences were conveyed through the medium of verse ; and the Bard was at once a poet, a legis- 


lator, a historian, and an artist. 


They always accompanied their chiefs to battle, to animate them 


with song in the height of the engagement, and bear witness to their deeds, in order that they 


might be recorded. 


* Vide Newton Chronol. 
Buchan. Rer. Scotic. 
+ Strabo, Lib. 3. 

t Newton Chron. 
§ Ibid. 

\| Id. passim. 

1 Id, pp. 98, 231. 


Dublin ed. p. 10. 


Universal History. 


* Leb. Gab. Ogygia. O'Flynn. 
} Leabar Gab. Keating. Lynch. Psalter 
of Cashel. Ogygia. 


{ Leabar Gab. 
§ Ibid. et omnes nostri. 


|| Leb, Gab. Keat. O'Flaherty. Psalter of 
Cash. 


3 Ogygia. Regan. Book of Tara. 
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fingers and cankering excrescence of their dreamy, fictitious, and puerile ro- 
mance. What have they advanced for history but unauthenticated fables, a 
tangled tissue of improbability, in which no intelligent or acute reader can 
discover the warp and woof of truth? But their fabrications have been dis- 
solved ; for every dispassionate man will admit, that they and the arch hypocrite, 
Hume, under the guise of pretended liberality and assumed candour, have 
sacrificed historical truth and justice to court the favour of English patronage 
and promote the despotic views of English policy. Happily, the ignorance of 
these historians has been as easily detected and exposed, as the baseness of 
their motives has been made manifest; for though our annals are impressed 
with the strongest characters of fiction, yet it is undeniable that there are also 
the strongest evidences of their high antiquity. To relate an event simply as 
it happened is the part of the philosophic historian ;—to detract from the virtue, 
the generosity, the magnanimity of mind, that produced it, is reserved for the 
interested historifying politician, who, in almost all his reasonings, abstracts 
himself from the impulses and sympathies that enter into the noblest elements 
of human nature:—but exaggeration is the lofty, though faulty privilege, not 
only of the patriotic historian and genealogical Senachie,* but more particu- 
larly of the enraptured Bard, who identifies himself with all the interests of 
humanity,—who feels those very emotions and passions which he so ardently 
describes,—whose fervid bosom glows with that refined generosity, that tender 
sensibility, that heroic notion of an exalted spirit, which characterise his heroes ; 
and who, in a word, can find nothing so sublimated in the nature of man, nor 
conceive any thing so romantic in the ardour of his affections, of which he did 
not believe himself capable. In describing, therefore, the exploits of his an- 
cestors, the Irish bard could not easily resist those mingled emotions of patri- 
otic enthusiasm and military renown, that led him to attribute the actions of 
others to the same greatness of soul, and soaring of ambition that would have 
produced them in himself. He knew, nay, he felt that he was not writing the 
history of a cold, calculating, and mercenary people, who are never prompted 
to those achievements that dignify the historic page; and who are alone ac- 
tuated by the probable consequences that result from action ; not by that noble 
daring—those high and sublime sentiments of heroism and of virtue, which 
contemplate only the motives that should induce to, and not the dangers that 
may await on chivalric actions. Neither are we to be surprised if many exploits, 
that appear incredible to the pyrrhonism of the laggard philosophy that prevails 
at the present era, should in those days of chivalric bravery, not only be at- 
tempted with confidence, but executed with success. 


OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—NO. III. 
Translated from the Irish of McDairy, for the Intsuh Suievv. 
THE CASTLE OF ENNISKILLEN.{j—(A Legendary Tale.) 


Beak and cold blew the brumal winds in the disrobed forests of Callahill, 
and deep were the snows that spread a downy drapery over the once blooming 
valleys of Mac Guire’s bridge. Ah! summer is gone with its flowers, and the 
fairest landscape of Erin is lovely no more! Frozen is Lough Erne, of pellucid 





* The Antiquarian Storyteller. 
t Enniski..en, the capital of the county Fermanagh, the former patrimony of the McGuires, 
is an , + and well-built town, beautifully situated between three arms of Lough Erne, 102 
miles N. W. from Dublin. The church, horse-barracks, and court-house are creditable specimens 
of modern architecture. Except Kenmare, at the lakes of Killarney, we do not think there is a 
town in Ireland whose environs present such a diversified assemblage of the beauties of wood 
and water, as Enniskillen. The immense expanse of lake, studded with romantic islands, clad 
in y a a ie that wash the walls of the, town on three sides, gives a fine and imposing 
ot. I.—21 
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streams, and locked in icy caverns are its golden fishes, which so lately sparkled 
like gems of ruby and amethyst, in its rolling'waves of sapphire. The concert 
of birds no longer fills the groves of Ross Castle with melody—the pipe of the 
shepherd is mute on the hills, and the meadows and vales echo not the cheerful 
songs of the haymakers. But hark! what notes of sadness are those that 
meet my ear? Ah me! how dismally plaintive is that strain of wo that dies 
on the night breeze! My bosom responds to the song of sorrow. Mayhap 
tis the Banshi,* singing a plaintive requiem to the soul of some departed hero, 
—to the shade of some brave knight, whom honour forced from the arms of 
love to the battles of our brave monarch, Malachy, the thunderbolt of war? 
Peace to the manes of the valiant! Let their memory be embalmed in the 
tears of beauty, and consecrated in the songs of bards. Ha! what maiden is 
she that bends over yonder monument like a weeping seraph of loveliness !— 
Yes, it is Macua McGuire, of the golden tresses and star-lit eyes, the beauteous 
daughter of the war-glorious chief of Firmanagh. She mourns the gallant 
Edmond McMahon, the youthful son of the chivalric chief of wood-wreathed 
Monaghan, her fund adoring lover, to whom she was plighted in vows ratified 
by a reciprocity of passion and a cemented union of hearts. But since the 
assassination of the young and generous McMahon, in yonder gloomy wood, 
his lance hangs inverted on his tomb, no knight as yet has avenged his death, 
and his honours lie buried with the dust of his fathers. The wailing Macha 
repairs every evening to his tomb—the melancholy shrine of her inconsolable 
sorrow, where with tears of anguish she deplores his tragic untimely fate. 
Frantic and wild she often calls for Edmond. But sacred be her grief !—let 
me listen to the words of her lamentation, while this ample yew-tree will skreen 
me from her sight. 

** Silent is the voice which once fell upon my ear like the strains of softest 
music, cold are those hands whose touch made my bosom vibrate with rap- 
ture, and sealed in icy death are those eyes which were lately radiant with the 
expression of love and joy. Ah, Edmond! hearest thou not the entreaties of 
thy Macha? Come, joy of my life! and fulfil your vows: the nuptial torches 
already blaze in the abbey, and young love, like a faithful herald, calls my 
knight to the altar. Haste, then, my soul’s delight, to your Macha. Once 
more glad my eyes with thy manly form. But, ah! he hears me not; I think 
I hear his spirit calling upon me to share his narrow house,—the grave must be 
our nuptial couch. O! would to heaven that my sufferings were ended, and that 
kind death would lull me to repose in the tomb of my Edmond.” Nothing could 
be now heard but her sobs; the whole scene seemed sacred to grief and silence. 
The silver-orbed moon had gained the summit of her azure throne, and smiled 
in lucid majesty over the surrounding groves and the white expanse of the lake, 
—all nature aided the halcyon solemnity of the prevailing stillness. A vista 
of aged oaks led to the cemetery of the Abbey of Enniskillen, discovering a 





appearance to the landscape. Then the picturesque and extensive domains of the Earl of En- 
niskillen, of Lord Ross, (whose castle (Bellisle) stands in the midst of an island of 200 acres, 
where the charms of nature ure embellished by the taste of art) and the enchanting scenery of 
Dunbar and Hume castle ; all these, with the circumambient mountains that terminate the verge 
of the horizon, form a tout-ensemble of those sylvan and aquatic attributes that poetry and paint- 
ing comvine in the picturesque features of a beautiful landscape. When we bring our history 
down to the age of Elizabeth, we will relate how the McGuires of Fermanagh, the O’Riellys of 
Cavan, and the McMahons of Monaghan, were despoiled of those possessions which now enrich 
the Cootes, the Coles, the Balfours, the Maxwells, and the Dawsons. 

* The Bansui, according to popular superstition in Ireland, is a fairy spirit, in the form of an 
old woman, who attends, as a kind of good genius, every Milesian family ; and her office is to 
predict the calamity of death to its members. She generally takes her station near the house of 
the devote: family, and there, for three nights before the decease occurs, she pours out the most 
‘ismal wailings of plaintive wo in the most melancholy strains, half musical and half moaning, 
to summon the sick person to his, or her, fate. Her song of sorrow is peculiar to Irish modula- 


tion, so soft and pathetic, as to combine plaintive melody with the wildest tones of grief and 
passion. 
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marble sepulchre, adorned with military trophies, at which the beautiful Macha 
was kneeling in a posture of adoration and prayer; her ringlets floated on the 
breeze, and her sable garments drooped in careless melancholy festoons, while 
the tear of affliction stood in her blue languid eyes, and the cypress groves, as if 
sympathizing in her wo, reiterated the sighs of a broken heart. 

In the midst of her orisons, O’Connor-Roe, of Sligo: (by whose command 
the assassination of Edmond was perpetrated,) appeared before the weeping 
maiden; rage dried up the current of tears—indignation kindled on her griet- 
waned cheeks, and reproaches bursted from her burning lips. ‘* Darest thou, 
perfidious and profane wretch, approach this hallowed spot? Art thou not 
afraid of the vengeance of heaven!—for if there is justice there, you must 
atone for thy bloody deeds ?” 

‘* Daughter of grief,” replied the repentant O’Connor, “ it was enthusiastic 
love for thee that led me on to madness! Jealousy entwined my heart with 
fiends, and turned the milk of human sympathy into the poison of the furies.— 
I beheld a favoured rival in the happy Edmond, who blasted my hopes, and 
pushed my fond heart from the throne of felicity. I considered life without 
thee as an ocean opposed to incessant tempest ; but with thee I would enjoy all 
that heaven could bestow, or all that my imagination could wish. 

I saw myself excluded from this paradise of bliss, but by one barrier, and to 
attain my fancied joys, in a rash moment I employed the cursed Callan to exe- 
cute my fell design—he obeyed, took his reward, and fled; since which time 
peace has been banished from the perturbated breast of O’Connor, and soon 
must the cold hand of death bring him to an expiation of his crimes, if you, 
like an angel of mercy, do not pity—and love him.” 

“* And dost thou talk of love to me—and at the tomb of Edmond too, ab- 
horred assassin? Thou who hast laid low, by treachery, the noblest knight that 
ever graced Tara’s tournaments, my chivalrous Edmond, the image of perfec- 
tion, to solicit my pity? Audacious insolence! thou arrant coward—begone! 
nor dare insult my Edmond’s peaceful shade—away, and remember that the 
daughter of McGuire is not to be insulted with impunity !” 

Macha again prostrated herself before the shrine, and O’Connor, desponding 
and dejected, went away. 

Ma acny was at this epoch monarch of Ireland, a prince renowned for his 
valour as for his justice; who, hearing of the wicked conduct of O’Connor 
and the sorrows of Macha, resolved to undertake the cause of injured inno- 
cence, and, in pursuit of this intention, he offered a considerable reward to the 
champion who would meet O’Connor at Tara, in single combat. 

The first knight that struck the shield, which was suspended under the 
“ arch of chivalry,*” in the Tournament court of Tara, was O’Niel, chief 
of the Craobh-ruadh, or Red branch ; after him came O’Donchoe, of Killar- 
ney, the champion of the ‘“* Clana-Deagha,” or knights of Munster, who, like 





* The arch OF CHIVALRY. Knighthood was introduced into Ireland by the Milesians, and 
special laws were passed to regulate the order, rank, dress, and insignia of the knights of Tara. 
There were five equestrian orders of knighthood in Ireland :—the first was the ‘* Niagh-Nase, 
or Golden collar, which was peculiar to the blood royal, as without it no Prince could presume to 
ascend the throne:—the second was the Craobh-ruadh, or Red-branch, of Ulster :—the third, 
Clana-Boisgne, or the knights of Fingal, of Leinster :—the fourth, Clana-Morna, of Connaught, 
and the fifth, Clana-Deagha, of Munster. The mode of chivalry which they observed was this: 
before the great court of Tournament, at the palace of Tara; a coat of mail and a shield were 
suspended under a Doric arch, to signify that they were always prepared to accept the challenge of 
battle. Whena foreign knight wished to enter the lists with any of the knights of Tara, he produced 
proofs of his name, quality, and knighthood, to the herald at arms, and then cutting down the 
banner of the knight whom he wished to engage, he struck the shield three times with his lance, 
crying out—“‘ Sgredaim sgiath, and sarim comhpach,” i. e. I strike the shield, and demand the 
combat. 

During the crusades, according to Bede and Whitaker, the Irish knights gained such glory 
and honour in the battles against the infidels, that the renowned Godfrey of Bulogne styled 
them “ the heroes of the western isle.”’ 
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O’Niel, appeared ‘ ready for the fight,” and eager for the strife of shields ; the 
champions of the Clana-Boisgne, of Leinster, and of the Clana-Morna, of 
Connaught were also candidates for the conflict. O’Connor longing for the 
day of battle, took up their gauntlets, and hoisted the proud ensign of his sept 
above the banners of his antagonists. 

The day, so renowned in the annals of Erin’s chivalry, at length arrived. Atan 
early hour the beauty and chivalry of Ireland were assembled in the great court of 
Tournament. The king, dressed in his robes of state, the queen, princesses, 
and the maids of honour, radiant with diamonds and beauty, were seated be- 
neath a canopy of spangled tissue, emblazoned with the arms of Ireland; the 
whole presenting a scene of magnificence at once brilliant and imposing.— 
Every eye of the congregated multitude was centred on the charming Macha, 
every heart was enlisted in her cause. At the first sound of the herald’s trumpet, 
O’Connor, in a burnished coat of mail, mounted on a snow-white courser, gor- 
geously caparisoned, entered the lists, and looked like a Hercules going to 
combat the giants. Every eye was turned to the tent of O’Niel, all looked for 
the champion of Ulster; but as the trumpet was thrice sounded, a strange 
knight abruptly rushed into the lists, cut down the banner of O’Connor, and 
with the point of his spear took up the gauntlet. His helmet, of massy gold, 
covered his face, it was studded with diamonds, and the nodding milk-white 
plumes shook defiance to his foe !—his armour, of exquisite workmanship, 
darted a splendid radiance throughout the court, and the order of the Red- 
branch, which he wore in his breast, proclaimed his ultonian rank :—the dignity 
and grace of his appearance charmed every beholder. O’Connor, with un- 
daunted courage and unshaken spirit, put himself in an attitude of defence. 

The martial trumpets were again flourished, and the champions engaged ; 
the onset was fierce and terrible, and the struggle was sustained with romantic 
heroism, and, for some time, the victory was doubtful; but at length the spear 
of the stranger laid the lofty-souled O’Connor in the dust, and the court re- 
echoed with repeated bursts of acclamations. 

When his squires unbound his armour, his wound was found to be mor- 
tal: the crowd gathered round him, and even the injured Macha, yielding 
to the sensitive feelings of her bosom, sympathized in the tears shed by the 
dying penitent. 

While all were busied in attentions to the departing O’Connor, a man, 
muffled in a Brehon’s habit, pressed forward, and throwing open his vesture, 
thus audibly addressed the vanquished champion. ‘* O’Connor, thou man of 
sorrows ! hear me, while I unfold a tale that must amaze thee. Behold in this 
disguise, the person of Callan, once thy obsequious vassal, who, in obedience 
to your order, undertook the murder of the gallant McMahon: if thou hast 
enough of life to hear the event, attend, I implore thee, and learn.”—The eyes 
of O’Connor were nearly set in night; but his soul, agitated by fearful emotions, 
indicated, through their expression, a strong desire to hear the narrative of 
Callan, who thus proceeded :—‘t Urged by your entreaties and the hope of 
reward, I approached the wood on the borders of the lake, where Edmond was 
musing on the beautiful moon-lit scene which the landscape of Erne, and Tris- 
ternagh, in all its sylvan charms, spread before him. 'There was something in 
his appearance, and the meditative abstraction in which he was lulled, that dis- 
armed my purpose, and awakened the admonition of conscience; virtue and 
religion united with conscience in dissuading me from the horrid deed; so, 
flinging your bribe and dagger at once into the lake, I spoke to the noble youth, 
and made him acquainted with the diabolical commission with which you en- 
trusted me. He seemed thunder-struck, exclaiming, ‘Good God! is it pos- 
sible that O’Connor, my kinsman, my companion in arms, could be so base as 
to meditate such atrocity!” At my urgent entreaties, he departed that night for 
England, where I have since heard that he rendered himself famous in the wars 
of Ethelred against Sweno, the cruel Danish invader. You insisted on my 
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burying privately his remains in the abbey of Devenish. This I told you I had 
performed, which seemed to fill your mind with joy. I shortly after disguised 
myself in a Brehon’s habit, and followed Edmond to England, but my search 
was in vain, and the only tidings I could learn respecting him were, that he fell, 
like a ‘ brave western knight,’ at the battle of Sandwich, fighting valiantly against 
the Danes.’’ No sooner had Callan come to the sequel of his narrative, than 
the circus rung with loud execrations against the fallen O'Connor. 

Hope, horror, and despair alternately reigned in the bosom of Macha during 
the recital of Callan’s tale, at the conclusion of which she fell, apparently life- 
less, near the feet of the victor, who, at that instant throwing off his helmet, 
caught the swooning fair one in his arms, and thus addressed her—* Sweet 
Macha! sun-beam of my heart! look at me, dear paragon of excellence! "Tis 
Edmond calls thee back to life and love—to future felicity.” At the well- 
known voice she started from her swoon, exclaiming, “ ha! the scenes of 
mortality have receded from my sight, I am surely in the land of happy spirits, 
for I surely heard the soft modulated accents of his voice, and my heart re- 
sponded to the sounds.” Then gazing with wild intensity on his animating 
countenance, she twined her snowy arms around him, repeating with a kind of 
delirious rapture—* It is! it is, indeed, my Edmond! and even in death we 
shall never be separated more!” The king came forward, and after congratu- 
lating the happy lovers, conferred the highest order of knighthood on Edmond. 
O’Connor lived but a few moments after receiving the pardon of Edmond and 
Macha, on whom he poured out blessings with his dying breath. Edmond 
turned to the astonished Callan, and embraced him as a friend; every eye now 
— with joy, and every heart participated in the felicity of Edmond and 

acha. 

After paying the funeral rites to the remains of the unfortunate O’Connor, 
the nuptials, which were honoured by the presence of the monarch, were so- 
lemnized in the castle of Enniskillen, with the utmost pomp and pageantry. 
Macha, by degrees, recovered her native bloom and joy-lit smiles, and the lily 
and the rose again clothed her cheeks with the dimpled hues of grace and 


beauty. Edmond again assumed the hero, and hung his trophies in the halls of 
Tara * * * * * © & # # 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
IRISH AUTHORS AND ARTISTS.—NO. VIII. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 


As a comic writer gained, in his day, the highest eminence of popular cele- 
brity, and his dramatic productions are among the most brilliant offerings which 
Irtsu 6eNius has laid on the altar of Thalia. Like his immortal countryman, 
Fuomas Dermopy, his sun of fame was frequently clouded in the noxious 
mists of grim, malignant indigence, and misery and adversity persecuted him 
until the grave, the last asylum of the unhappy sons of genius, afforded him a 
sanctuary from their cruel inflictions. His biography offers to us a view, over 
which pity will pay the tribute of sighs and tears, and the lovers of genius will 
weep with sincere commiseration :—a view of splendid talents, of the first order, 
and gentlemanly manners, of courtly elegance, struggling with calamities and 
frightful distress through life ; though, happily for his own sufferings, not strug- 
gling long—for an accumulation of intolerable sorrows hastened his death 
before he had completed the thirtieth year of his age. 

Since comedy, from the productions of the present day, may be called an 
expiring art in England, it affords us a mournful kind of pleasure to cast our 
eyes back to the period when it had yet lost little of its vivacious humour, and 
exhilarating wit; when it was an image of life and a picture of manners. 
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Moralists, when they inform us how few and fleeting are the years allotted to 
man, think that they exhibit human vanity in a point of view sufficiently humi- 
liating. But how much is our pride lessened and our mortification increased 
by observing, that those works whieh man builds in the fond hope of conferring 
immortality on his name, when his body shall be mouldering in the grave, too 
frequently, from the degeneracy or false taste of his successors, sinking in esti- 
mation and falling into decay, ere seven springs had spread a verdant pall on 
the grave of their author. 

These observations may be justly applied to English comedy, which neither 
the gigantic genius of Shakspeare, the humour of Ben Jonson, the intricate 
dexterity of Beaumont and Fletcher, the vivid colouring of Dryden, the volup- 
tuous vigour of Wycherley, the pointed wit of Congreve, the brilliant concep- 
tions of Farquhar, or the poetic sentiments and polished sparklings of Sheridan, 
have been able to keep afloat on the current of perennial popularity. As the 
genius of Farquhar ‘is at once an honour to the drama and to his country, and 
as his writings will lose nothing by comparison with the brightest luminaries 
‘ of English comedy, we have reason to think that the few particulars of his 
'y life, which we have collected, will not only prove interesting to his countrymen, 
| but to those Americans who have read, and listened to the effusions of his 
genius. . 

Grorce Farquuar was the son of a Protestant clergyman, who was curate 
of Londonderry, in which city our author was born, in 1678. His father, like 
Dr. Primrose, in the Vicar of Wakefield, had a large family, and his circum- 
stances were too narrow to afford George more than a liberal education. To 
have bestowed this was, at that period, no common effort of parental regard, 
and should, therefore, not be passed over in this biographical sketch, without 
our awarding it the praise which so laudable an act of parental indulgence so 
eminently merits. 

The flowers of genius often spring up in early precocity in some minds, 
while in others their vegetation is slow, and only opening into bloom when the . 
spirit of ambition, or the intervention of chance, like a hot-bed, force them 
into maturity. The latent powers of our author were soon touched by a spring 
that developed the passion which afterwards animated them with life, and 
graced them with form. While at school in Londonderry, he produced the 


following stanzas, which found a place in the ‘“ Poet’s Corner” of the Derry 
Journal. 









** The pliant soul of erring youth 
Is like soft wax or moistened clay ; 

Apt to receive all heavenly truth, 

Or yield to tyrant ill the sway. 


Slight folly in our early years 

At manhood may to virtue rise ;— 
But he who in his youth appears 
A fool, in age will ne’er be wise.” 


The reader, it is true, finds nothing extraordinary—nothing save the faint glim- 
mering of an approaching dawn, in these crude lines, and suspends his admi- 
ration till he can discover, to a certainty, at what age they were written ; but 
that discovery cannot now be made by critical investigation. We know that 
Dermody’s beautiful lines to a “ Pile of Ruins,” which were written, if we 
can credit Raymond, at ten years of age, are far superior to them in harmony 
of numbers and glow of poetical spirit. At all events he did right to preserve 
them, since, indifferent as they appear, none of his lyrical productions ever after 
equalled them. Farquhar, like his countryman, Congreve,* was a feeble writer 





* Doubts have been expressed as to the birth-place of this eminent writer; that he was born 
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every where but on the stage ; this was the great theatre where his powers ex- 
panded their resources and displayed their brilliant qualities. The pen of the 





at Warerror», in Ireland, is asserted with confidence ; that he was educated at KiLkennr is 
a fact for which we have the authority of Dr. Johnson. The records of the Irish Parliament 
will prove that several of the ancient and respectable family of Congreve have been members of 
Parliament for the county of Waterford. Until the place of his birth is better established, he 
must and shall be our countryman. We must here observe that William Congreve affected, like 
Swift, an equivocality on this point: Swirr often denied his birth-place, though notoriety, and 
the house in which he was born, (which was standing until 1814, in Hoey’s Court, in the city of 
Dublin,) evidenced against him. . ; 

When Voltaire visited Congreve, the latter observed that “it was his wish to be visited not as an 
author, but as a private gentleman ;” to this disgusting piece of affectation the French philosopher 
properly replied, “that had Mr. Congreve no other claim of his respectful attention than that of 
being a private gentleman, he would not have been troubled with the visit ;” and immediately made 
his bow and went off. ConGreve, however, seems not only to have been out of humour with 
the critics, who so roughly handled him, but unnaturally incensed at his literary offspring. 

He left the stage at the age of twenty-three, and ‘‘ Comepy left it with him ;” the severe ani- 
madversions, or rather the scurrilous invectives of JEReEmy CoLttyer, a bigoted and fanatic 
puritan, drove the author from the stage. 

But if we look into the plays of all his cotemporaries, we shall find Congreve justified, if 
examples can be admitted as a justification ; besides, he only represented the manners of the 
time, “‘ its form and pressure ;” his delineations were therefore pictures, in which living charac- 
ters were exhibited ‘‘ as they were, not as they ought to be.” He appears in his last drama, 
© The Way of the World,” to have considerably chastened his muse; and had he continued to 
write for the theatre, the imputation on his earlier pieces might have been entirely inapplicable 
to later ones. It has been said of the person of Rowe, the dramatic author, that “ he was as 
handsome as his Muse.”,—Something similar might be said of the resemblance between the wit of 
Congreve, in a companionable and in a dramatic way. For his conversation was fascinating ; 
this felicity of colloquial display, alike in the closet and social circle, is, to the last degree, rare 
amongst authors, whose modesty, awkwardness, or abstraction, is too often a drawback from the 
respect and admiration excited by their writings. In this rare union of pleasing, the modern 
Congreve (the late R. B. Sheridan) equalled his predecessor, as he rivalled a Demosthenes or a 
Tully in eloquence. 

Congreve was a man of gallantry, who became cften “ the secret wish of many a female heart.” It 
was whispered that something more than platone friendship subsisted betwixt him and the Dutchess 
of Marlborough, for she cherished the remembrance of his amicability and attentions, so far as to 
have his portrait constantly in view, whether On her tea, toilet, or dining table. In this homage 
to the memory of Love, or to departed Genius and friendship, her Grace might have said, with 
the Countess of Rousillon,— 

“ But he is gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his reliques —” 

One more observation we omitted in speaking of his dramas; there are solemn and affecting 
passages in his ‘* Mourning Bride,” of moral and poetical beauty so transcendent, that if they 
are placed in the opposite scale of his levities, they will triumphantly outweigh them. 

Let us adduce a few instances from this excellent tragedy :—.4/phonso, in the dungeon, says— 


‘* Pve been to blame, and question’d with impiety 
The care of Heaven! not so my father bore 
More heavy griefs.” 


“If I were,” says Dr. Johnson, “ required to select from the whole mass of English poetry, 
the most poetical paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to the exclamation of Almeria, in the 
* Mourning Bride,’ while she is in the Cathedral :— 

~  No—all is hush’d and still as death.—’Tis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 
By its own weivht made steadfast and immoveable ; 
Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice :— 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes.” 

Who, with a spark of sensibility glowing in his mind, can read these lines in which beauty and 
majesty combine all their attributes, without being impressed with the powers of the graphic de- 
scription of the poct? Here is a familiar image, beautified and decorated with the most glowing 


tints of a luxuriant imagination, and arrayed in all the solemn grandeur that can fill the mind 
with awe and admiration. 
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Lyric or epic poet was as graceless and impotent in his hands, as the distaff of 
Omphale, was in those of Hercules. Being arrived at the proper age, he en- 
tered himself a student at the university of Dublin, where he acquired consider- 
able reputation by the rapid progress he made in his studies. The remittances 
of his father were liberal, and his love of conviviality soon began to keep pace 
with his love of the classics, and, unluckily for him, the first passion supplanted 
the other in his devotions and affections. 
He became leader of a class of students who professed themselves the cham- 
pions of deistical principles; and the consequence was, that our author, like 
Swift, was expelled the university for impiety. His resource upon this occasion 
was to seek the receptacle of the greater part of our indiscreet youth; and he 
was so powerfully stage-struck, that he attempted the profession of an actor, 
conceiving that his vigorous fancy and lively curiosity would enable him to 
shine in a pursuit to which the compass of predilection pointed as the fixed star 
of his destiny. In the ardour of his fondness for theatrical performance, he 
imagined that a passion for the stage and a genius for it, were synonimous 
terms, and that taste would not fail to produce execution. But on making his 
debut on the Dublin boards, he soon learned, to his sorrow, that the audience 
were of a different opinion, for they.received him coldly. When he came on 
the stage his confidence forsook him, and timidity, like a leaden mantle, seemed 
to fetter his personal and mental faculties, and to render him utterly incapable 
of attaining that excellence that can raise an actor even to the level of me- 
diocrity. Shakespeare, Otway, Lee, and Savage have acquired an imperishable 
celebrity as writers, and but little fame as performers. Farquhar could not 
repine very much at sharing a similar fate. He however continued some time 
on the London stage, but we cannot say what cast of characters he personated; 
but an accident soon happened, which, combined with the growing dislike of 
his profession, brought him to the determination of quitting the sock and bus- 
kin. As he was personating Guyomar, in Dryden’s “ Indian Emperor,” he 
had to kill Vasques, one of the Spanish generals, an act which he had very 
nearly performed ; for taking, by mistake, a sword up instead of a foil, he 
wounded his brother tragedian very dangerously. This occurrence operated so 
strongly on his mind, that he never after bowed as an actor before an audience. 
His countryman, the Earl of Orrery, then in London, who had long esteemed 
our author, resolved, upon this occasion, to make him an offer of a situation, 
where he might wound his antagonists with greater credit, and bestowed upon 
him a lieutenancy in his own regiment, at that time stationed in Ireland. Al- 
though this rank was no enviable promotion, either in point of honour or emo- 
lument, the situation and indigent circumstances of Farquhar constrained him 
to accept the offer of the noble lord, whom he had long found a steady friend, 
and to whose suggestion the world are indebted for those excellent comedies, 
that must ever hold a high place on the theatrical boards. 
But though he has no claim to our applause as an actor, his excellence as a 
writer must be “ placed in the first rank of praise.” 
* ‘The depth and pleasing intricacy of his plots, the vivacious spirit of his dia- 
logue, and the masterly manner in which his denouement is generally brought 
about, are rare qualifications that very few English dramatists possessed. If to 
this commendation of the merits of his productions, we add the rapidity with 
which their composition was finished, owing to his scanty finances, our asto- 
nishment at his success will be considerably increased. His last comedy, the 
Beaux StTratTacem, was written in six weeks, amid the inconveniences of 
grinding poverty, and under the inflictions of a disease which brought its author 
to the grave before it was played: and, notwithstanding these difficulties, that 
would freeze the energies of any other mind, this play presents a pleasing and 
various assemblage of well-drawn characters, truly comic, and situations irre 
sistibly diverting ; exhibiting in every scene a constellation of wit, humour, and 
interest. Indeed, the critic must allow that this comedy is, every way but 
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morally perfect; still as an extenuation of the indelicacy that mars its other 
excellencies, we should remember that broad humour, and a dash of obscenity, 
instilled from the sentimental flowers of double entendre, were the besetting 
sins of all his dramatic cotemporaries. They, however, who possess sufficient 
discrimination to separate what is sublimated by wit and purity of sentiment, 
from the licentious impress of F'arquhar’s seal, may see his plays with advan- 
tage and gratification.* If we turn from the account of his writings, and look 
behind the curtain of private life, we shall see him suffering on the rack of dis- 
content, instead of reposing on a couch of connubial roses. His wife, with 
the most arrant deception, tricked him into the noose .f matrimony, under an 
idea of her possessing a large fortune, which proved to be entirely fallacious. 
This act of treachery she afterwards endeavoured to excuse and palliate, by 
asserting that her ardent love for him was so devoted and violent, that she 
overcame every scruple to gratify it. Though it is not likely that our author 
was much pleased with this extraordinary proof of her fondness, he behaved 
to her with polite decorum, and apparent affection, which few men, smarting 
under similar deceptions, would have had the virtue todo. She brought him 
two daughters, but died some years before her husband. She was always 
amiable and gentle in her manners ; nor did her temper ever betray the irritable 
disposition of a Xantippe. 

Farquhar, from the very nature of his profession, could not be an economist : 
accustomed to exhibit in his plays the airy elegance of fashion, and the prodigal 
expenditure of dissipation, caressed by the witty and the gay, and living in 
habitual intercourse with a race of men who always endeavour to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the passing hour, we are not to wonder that he caught the contagion of 
extravagance. Thus his expenses increased, while his income remained the 
same ; consequently he was involved in debt, and experienced the bitter and 
brutal insults of his creditors, and all the wretchedness and anxiety attendant 
on such a dismal situation. In his moments of merriment he could jest with 
this idea; “I have,” said he, “ very little estate but what lies under the cir- 
cumference of my hat, and should I, by mischance, come to lose my head, I 
should not be worth a groat.” But, alas! these were but moments of gayety, 
that were succeeded by hours of corroding reflection. The idea of leaving two 
beloved and amiable daughters unprovided for, and exposed to an unfeeling 
world, preyed upon the vital principles of life, and dépressed his constitution in the 
deepest dejection. When his dissolution was approaching, his friend WitKEs, 
of Drury-lane theatre, called upon him, and after administering every consola- 
tion that friendship could dispense, he assured him, with that warmth of bene- 
volence which marked his character, that “‘ the ladies should never want a 
home or a protector while he had life ;’? a promise which his high sense of 
honour no doubt led him to perform faithfully ; and our author, impressed with 
a firm conviction of his friend’s veracity, shortly after expired (on the 20th of 
April, 1707) with all the satisfaction that his situation enabled him to possess 
in that awful moment. 

Thus died, in the vigour of his age, and the zenith of his intellect, a man 
whose luxuriant compositions displayed the very soul of comedy, and whose 
polished and colloquial wit was the delight of every one who came within its 
radiant sphere. ‘The world, as usual, heard of his departure at first with sorrow, 
afterwards with slight regret, and finally with frigid indifference ; and no friend 





* Farquhar produced scven plays, which were all performed in London, viz. 
Love in a Bottle, performed in 1699. 


Constant Couple .-.-........ 1700, 
Sir Henry Wildair.......--.. 1701, 
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vor admirer has yet raised a monumental memorial to direct the stranger to 
the unhonoured grave of George Farqunar. 
As a dramatic writer, our author undoubtedly stands in the first and foremost 
rank of those who have effectually contributed to the perfection of English 
comedy. He has not the surength of Dryden, but his dialogue is more free and 
flowing in language. Some critics have compared his style of composition 
with Congreve; but we think without a sufficient attention to the wide difference 
and distant dissimilarity of their respective attributes. The comedies of Con- 
greve appear to have been written with the sole view of making an ostentatious 
exhibition of a flashing combination of his wit and learning, which hurried him 
into several gross improbabilities. ‘* He formed,” says the great “ colossus of 
literature,” “ a peculiar excellence, which he supposed to consist of gay re- 
marks and unexpected answers; but that which he endeavoured, he seldom 
failed of performing, though his scenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, 
or passion.” His personages are ‘ intellectual gladiators,” who appear to 
have been educated at the same college, and to have made equal proficiency in 
classic attainments. Jeremy, in the vanity of pedantry, talks of the head of 
the Nile and of the learning of Epictetus, and the earthen lamp of the celebrated 
Phrygian, in terms that his master, Valentine, might have properly used ; 
and Angelica displays her acquaintance with the sciences in a manner that 
alike outrages nature, decorum, and probability. This debasing fault, Pope, in 
spite of all his regard for Congreve, could not overlook, but was obliged to ask, 
‘if Congreve’s fools were fools indeed?” Farquhar, on the contrary, paints 
his portraits from nature, so that we instantly admire them for being the true 
representations of originals that we all have seen:—he does not make a slave 
express the exalted sentiments of Cato; but reserves his brilliant language for 
his principal characters ; and though he deals forth humour with a liberal hand 
in all the splendour of nature and the freshness of wit, among his inferior 
personages, he very rarely puts into their mouths a word unsuitable to their 
capacities. 

His Wildair, Standard, Clincher, and Errand, are distinet and individual 
characters, in speaking in the very words and peculiarity of manner that nature 
would have spoken, through the organs of genius. Congreve penetrated deeper 
into human nature ; but the intellect of Farquhar embraced a more extensive 
range on a diversified surfate ; the one explored the caverns of Parnassus for 
pearls of wit and gems of fancy ; the other wove his dramatic garland from the 
beautiful flowers which he gathered on its summit. 

The gifts of fortune were bestowed upon Congreve. His first play threw 
open the portals of fame, and introduced him to wealth and honour. Poor 
Farquhar, on the contrary, could only cast a wistful eye at the distant turrets of 
the goddess’s temple, while he found his approach to it prevented by the flaming 
swords of penury and envy. Both these dramatists inherited from nature great 
talents, which they cultivated with equal success; both were original writers, 
and both, by their death, deprived their native country of more comic wit and 
splendid genius than they have left, if we except Ricuarp B. Sueripan’s, in the 
possession of their numerous successors. 


ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—NO .IE 


Tur cathedrals of Armagh and Downpatrick, for elegance of Roman ar- 
chitecture and magnitude of size, surpassed all the other ecclesiastical edifices 
built by St. Patrick, in [reland. In the cathedral of Armagh, the Grecian and 
Roman orders were happily combined, in their most imposing features, to suit 
the genius of the structure. St. Patrick built this church on the model of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, in the original form of that edifice, as it stood in the days of the 
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Emperor Constantine, who first reared that noble pile, to commemorate the celes- 
stial cross which he had witnessed before his victory over Maxentius. ‘The dispo- 
sition, according to the drawings of Ware and Bishop Usher, of St. Peter’s, was 
closely followed by St. Patrick, in Armagh. The interior was divided into five 
aisles, ranning from east to west, terminated at the end by another aisle or transept, 
from north to south; in the centre or transection of which there was a semicir- 
cular niche for the altar, vaulted and elegantly enriched with elaborate mosaics 
and inlaid marbles. The vaulting of the ceiling was decorated also with mo- 
saic and lacunary enrichments; and the sculptural embellishments of the columns 
and arches were in a corresponding style of taste and elegant workmanship. 
Over the intersection of the aisles and the transept, the steeple was raised to the 
elevation of fifty feet, in the form of a square tower, and above this height the 
spire resembled a Roman temple. It was adorned with three porticos, to each 
of which there was attached a colonnade of Ionic pillars, whose capitals and 
entablature sculpture made eloquent with scriptural and martyrological history ; 
and its pediment typical at once of the cardinal virtues and religious attributes. 
The arches were semicircular, and ornamented with a mitred head, in bas-relief, 
and enrighed with Roman mouldings elegantly carved in lime-stone ; in fine, 
the prominent features of Roman architecture were visible in the columns, en- 
tablatures, architraves, frieze, and cornice, and equally diffused over the whole 
mass and details of the building. The successors of St. Patrick, in the Metro- 
politan prelacy, made great improvements in the cathedral, and founded many 
abbeys in Armagh; but in 858, Turgesius, the cruel Dane, plundered their 
shrines, and burned the cathedral and a great part of the city. ‘The cathedral 
was rebuilt by Archbishop Catasaeli, in 884, in more than its pristine grandeur 
of architecture ; but this devoted edifice was again despoiled and burned by the 
Danes, A. D. 1004; but shortly after, like a Phoenix, rose once more in its 
original splendour, under the auspicious liberality of Brian Boroihme, the mo- 
narch of Ireland, and the zeal of Archbishop Amalgaid. Patrick Scanlan, 
who was primate in 1262, enlarged and beautified the cathedral, and it re- 
mained in the form in which he had left it, until the celebrated Lord Rokeby 
filled the archiepiscopal throne of Armagh, in 1778, when he enlarged the 
aisles, improved the roof, and adorned one of the fronts with a beautiful gothic 
portico. This prelate was as eminent for his architectural taste as he was for his 
tolerant principles and munificent liberality. It might be said of him, that he 
found Armagh a city of miserable houses, constructed of stone and wicker 
work, and that “ he left it a city of marble.” He not only expended the entire 
of his episcopal revenues, but a great part of his hereditary income, in raising 
public edifices and making ornamental improvements in Armagh, which he has 
transformed from a swampy desert to a paradise of architective grandeur, and 
sylvan beauty ; for it is conceded by all travellers, that Armagh is the hand- 
somest inland city in Ireland.* 





* The archiepiscopal palace, adorned with all the grace and grandeur which sculpture and 
architecture could stamp upon marble, will long remain a monument of the taste and munificence 
of Lord Rokeby. 

This elegant structure, which is situated on an eminence, in the midst of an enchanting do- 
main, is ninety by sixty, and forty-eight feet high: and exhibits in its design and details, the 
effect, magnificence, and lightness of lonic architecture; and its imposing appearance is not 
marred by the addition of wings, which generally detract so much from the beauty and grandeur 
of other edifices in Ireland. Large and ample offices are conveniently placed behind a plantation 
at a small distance. 

The immense lawns, decorated with clumps of flowery shrubs, and diversified with cascades, 
grottoes, rustic bridges, and serpentine promenades, arched with arborescent foliage, extend to a 
distant perspective, which is terminated on every side by waving groves and floral bowers. 

The principal front of the palace is adorned with a splendid portico of Galway marble, which 
is ascended by a flight of steps. The hall is enriched with all the attributes of painting and 
sculpture. On the stair-case, at the lan ‘ing, are lonic pilasters, between which are large cor- 
nices, with groupes of figures, representing Religion, Virtue, Charity, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. At the entrance into the grand dining-room, there are Corinthian columns, sup- 
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In the sixth century, according to Colgan and Bishop Usher, there were 
eleven hundred stone churches in Ireland, built in a massive style of architec- 
ture. We are free to admit, that many of the Druidical temples were converted 
into edifices for Christian worship, as all our antiquarians assert that the coun- 
try abounded with Druidical structures when St. Patrick arrived in Ireland. 
We believe it is a fact that cannot be contested, that there was no stone building 
erected in England until the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, who first dedicated 
temples to their deities, in that country. Tacitus, in the life of his father-in- 
law, Agricola, states that the Britons had no brick houses, temples, or fora, as 
the people lived in dwellings composed of “ wattles and clay,” covered with 
straw. Indeed, Bishop Warburton, in his essays on architecture, admits the 
accuracy of the Roman historian. The Saxons worshipped Odin, and the re- 
mains of the temples, in which they adored him, exhibit every characteristic 
trait of the Roman style of architecture; so that the Saxons, like the Goths, 
have unjustly obtained the credit of being the founders of a new order of archi- 
tecture ; as it is certain that what are called the Saxon ornaments and the 
Saxon style have not the most distant relation to that people as inventors, but 
as they were used in ages in which they were distinguished for their conquest 
and power. 

Indeed, the obscurity in which the origin of Gothic architecture is volved, 
has elicited a great spirit of inquiry, given birth to various conjectures, and 
called into action the most ingenious researches of learned men, but without 
removing the thick veil of uncertainty that conceals it from the inquisitive eye 
of investigation. Some writers suppose that when the Goths had conquered 
Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate, and the religion of the old inha- 
bitants, had kindled their genius and inflamed their mistaken piety, they struck 
out a new species of architecture, unknown to Greece and Rome, upon original 
principles, and ideas much nobler than what had given birth even to classical 
elegance ; while others contend that this species of architecture is but a corrupt 
mixture of the Grecian and Roman orders; introduced first into Normandy by 
the knights templars and the crusaders of Palestine.* ‘'Fhe Anglo-Saxons were 
partly,” says Bede, ‘* converted to christianity by Irish missionaries antecedent 
to the coming of St. Augustine, in 597.” The first christian edifice for divine wor- 
ship, was built by Irish architects, at Withern, in 603 ; and after it was finished 
they were also employed, in 610, to build St. Paul’s, on the foundation of the 
old temple of Diana. We have the authority of English historians to say, that 

St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, who built the church of Hexham in 674, sent to 

Ireland for architects to construct it. We adduce these facts to show that we 
were then the instructors and civilizers of the English nation. It is to us she 
is indebted for the rudiments of ecclesiastical architecture, and for those antique 
sculptures which so profusely adorn her pediments and arches. The castles or 





porting groupes of children, bearing baskets of flowers, the beautiful coup d'essai of Hickey, the 
celebreted Irish sculptor, whose genius was first elicited by the good primate. There are also in 
this palace some of the best products of the Irish pencil, among the most noble of which is Barry’s 
picture of Brutus condemning his sons to death. The view from the terraced walk on the roof 
of the palace, commanding the city, woodlands, obelisk, barracks, and the sky-clad mountains in 
the perspective, combines in its coup d’ail a range of scenic landscape which would impart a glow 
of new inspiration to poetry and painting. 

* ‘It would be hard,” says Dr. Milner, ‘‘to determine why the pointed style of architecture 
is called Gothic, as it does not certainly owe its origin to the Goths. Vide Essay on Gothic 
Architecture, 

** Ail the barbarian nations were called Goths. I think that what is called Gothic architecture 
originated with the Moors, in Spain, who took their ideas of columns, pilasters, or ramifications 
of the vaultings, from their grove-temples ; for could the arches be otherwise than pointed, when 
the workmanship was to imitate the curve which branches make by their intersection with one 
another? Is not the long vista, or aisle, in a Gothic cathedral, like an avenue of well-grown 
trees?” Vide Bishop Warburton’s account of Gothic Architecture. “To induce us to acquiesce 


in this extraordinary notion, he ought to have proved that the Goths practised grove-worship.””— 
Chambers. 
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fortifications of the Irish chiefs were raised in the area of what they called a 
Dun; it was surrounded by a deep trench, the banks or ramparts of which 
were impaled with wooden stakes. ‘The Norman tower and drawbridge were 
borrowed from the English invaders. 

It is time we should now speak of the round towers, which are, in a manner, 
peculiar to Ireland, and which have occupied the ingenuity of so many learned 
antiquarians to explain their original use. Some have attributed their erection 
to the Danes, who are supposed to have used them as telegraphs, by placing a 
light in the aperture on their convex roof; others say, among whom is the 
learned Vallencey, that they were built by the Milesian druids, as fire-altars ; 
but Dr. Milner very justly rejects this opinion, by observing, ‘‘ that there was 
no occasion of carrying them up to so great a height as 130 feet.” A third 
system is, that they were watch-towers, raised in times of intestine warfare, to 
prevent an enemy from taking the Dun of the chief by coup de mam; another 
hypothesis is that of Molyneaux and Dr. Ledwich, who maintain with a great 
force of reason, and an air of strong probability, that they were belfries to the 
churches, near which they are situated. ‘To this well-founded conjecture we 
subscribe ; because there is not one of these towers in Ireland which is not 
quite contiguous to a religious edifice: a fact that sustains the probability that 
the round towers were belfries, and built simultaneously with their adjoining 
churches. Smith brings another proof to the support of this opinion, in his 
history of Waterford, published in 1746, when he tells us, “ that there was no 
doubt but the round tower of Ardmore was used originally for a belfry, there 
being towards the top not only four opposite windows, to let out the sound, but 
also three pieces of oak still remaining, on which the bell was hung; there 
were also two channels cut in the sill of the door, where the rope came out, the 
ringer standing below the door, on the outside.” It is also to be observed, that 
the doors of these towers are uniformly elevated fifteen feet above their base, 
whicii has led to the conclusion that the Christian pastor was in the habit of ad- 
dressing the people from these high vestibules. It is the opinion of antiquarians, 
that these round towers were built in the sixth century, which has given birth 
to an argument that, in that case, they could not be originally intended for 
belfries, because bells were not introduced into the Christian churches until the 
seventh century ; but this argument will vanish before the historical fact, that 
during the pontificate of Pope Stephen, the congregations were called to church 
by the sound of trumpets ; so that the Irish round towers might be trumpet- 
stands before the invention of bells. Dr. Milner, it is true, works hard to sub- 
vert this theory; he says “‘ that none of these towers are large enough for a 
single bell of a moderate size to swing round in it.” Now with all due respect 
for a man who, in antiquarian lore and philosophical ingenuity, was equal to 
any writer of his age, we would deferentially observe, that the diameter of our 
towers within, at the base, is generally nine feet ; suppose they diminish at the 
top to four, it will be found that a bell of considerable size, but of rounder 
shape than that now used, might very well be suspended and rung, so as to 
emit a loud sound. The idea that they were built by the Danes is now univer- 
sally scouted and abandoned ; because if they had been erected by them, we 
would find structures of the same model in England, Scotland, or Denmark. 
Indeed, if we except the round steeple of the church of Aix la Chapelle, there 
is no other erection in Europe that bears an architectural resemblance to the 
round towers of Ireland. 

Harris and Dean Richardson concur in the supposition, that they were origi- 
ginally the residence of anchorite monks; and Harris, to strengthen the sup- 
ports of this opinion, tells us, “ that Donchad O’Brien, abbot of Clonmacnois, 
shut himself up in one of these exalted cells, in the seventh century.” Dr. 
Milner advances very specious and ingenious arguments to sustain the conjec- 

ture of Richardson and Harris. It would be hard to define their order of ar- 
chitecture: they are, as their name imports, perfectly round, both on the outside 
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and in the inside, and carried up in this form to the height of from 50 to 130 
feet; they are generally built of chiselled limestone, and their masonry displays 
taste and elegance of workmanship which are not to be met with in the buildings 
of modern times. 

All the round towers exhibit the same mode and plan of building, as if the 
one was a fac-simile of the other. They are all divided into stories of different 
heighths: the floors supported in some by projecting stones, in others by joists 
put in the wall at building, and in many they were placed upon rests. There is 
a door into them, at the height of from 10 to 16 feet; and in the intermediate 
space of the stories there are a few loop-holes, which served, perhaps, for the 
admission of light and air. Near the top of each tower, there are usually four 
of these loop-holes, corresponding, in general, with the four cardinal points of 
the compass. The round tower of Roscrea, in the county of Tipperary, is 
admitted to be the finest specimen of this singlar species of architecture in Ire- 
land; the limestone blocks of which it is built are cut with mathematical 
exactness, and laid with such nicety in the wall, as to render the joints scarcely 
perceptible. Giraldus Cambriensis, in his Topography of Ireland, written in 
1185, calls our round towers ‘“* Ecclesiastical edifices, which were built shortly 
after the mission of St. Patrick.”—‘* They are,” he adds, ‘ built in a style or 
fashion peculiar to Ireland; being narrow, high, and round.” It would require 
a greater space, and more time than we can afford the subject, to advert to the 
different opinions that writers have expressed relative to the round towers of 
Ireland ; but we think tnat their very name in the Irish language (Clog-teagh) 
which signifies in English, the Bell-house, should silence all objections and 
doubts as to the use of their origin. ‘‘ The reasons,” says the learned Dr. 
Milner, “‘ assigned for attributing these works to foreigners, namely, the sup- 

d rudeness of the ancient Irish, is evidently ill-founded. For can we sup- 
pose that the tutors of the English, French, and Germans, in the learned lan- 
guages, the sciences, and music, as the Irish are known to have been during 
four centuries, were incapable of learning how to build plain round towers of 
stone, when they saw their scholars all around them, erecting stately churches 
and monasteries of stone; most of which, we are assured, were ornamented 
with towers.” The Doctor might have added, that the carved architraves and 
sculptured entablatures of our churches, in the beginning of the sixth century, 
when the unlettered English and Picts were benighted in the gloom of barba- 
rous idolatry, show that literature and the arts kept pace with the progress of a 
mind-elevating religion and a sublime morality, in Ireland. 

We subjoin a catalogue of the principal round towers in Ireland, which will, 
we think, impart a certain degree of local interest to our essay—to relieve, in 
some measure, the unavoidable monotony of its details. 


Ancient Architecture of Ireland. 


Aghadoe, in the county of Kerry, is 95 feet high. 
110 


Aghagower = Mayo _ ,, 

Antrim, oi Antrim ,, 85 
Ardfert, 4 Kerry ,, 90 
Ardmore, “a Waterford 110 
Ballygaddy, - Galway ,, 90 
Ball, a Sligo » 110 
Boyle 3 Roscommon 110 
Cashel % Tipperary 80 
Castledermot <s Kildare ,, 90 
Clondalkin . Dublin ,, 90 
Clones ” Monaghan 110 
Cloyne ma Cork » 110 
Devenish MA Fermanagh 90 
Downpatrick ‘ Down _,, 110 
Drumeliff ‘. Sligo » 90 
Drumiskin 53 Louth  ,, 130 


Drumlahan Cavan 90 
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Discursive Remarks on Painting and Sculpture. 
Dysart, in the county of Queen’s, is 90 feet high. 


Ferbane (two) a King’s ,, 110 
Glendaloch* o Wicklow ,, 110 
Kildare e Kildare ,, 110 
Kilkenny a Kilkenny ,, 110 
Kilfala a Mayo » 110 
Kilree ef Kilkenny ,, 90 
Kells a. Meath » 100 
Limerick ss Limerick ,, 110 
Lusk * Dublin ,, 110 
Melic é Galway ,, 92 
Moat vs Sligo » 95 
Monasterboice = Louth « 168 
Oran a Roscommon 92 
Rathmichael é Dublin ,, 95 
Roscrea mn Tipperary 80 
Scattery . Clare 5 
Sligo (two) ad Sligo os S10 
Swords i Dublin. ,,. 92 
‘Timahoe ie Queen’s ,, 92 
Tulloberin is Kilkenny ,, 92 
Turlogh ‘s Mayo » 110 
West-Carbury 9 Cork os 


DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE.—NO. I, 


Tue Greeks, who were vain enough to claim to themselves the merit of in- 
venting every art and science, have not scrupled to assign the precise origin of 
painting and sculpture, and te name their fortunate inventors ; though the 
Egyptians pretend that painting was in use amongst them many ages before it 
was known to the Greeks. 

We read, indeed, in history, that the famous Semiramis having re-established 
Babylon, built round the city a wall of two leagues and a half in circumference ; 
the bricks of which were painted before they were burned, and represented 
various kinds of animals. But as it was the Greeks that carried these arts to 
the highest perfection of genius, and clothed them with lustre and beauty, let 
us receive, cordially, their fabulous accounts of such glorious inventions. It 
was loye, they say, that discovered the beautiful art of painting. A fond fe- 
male watching by her lover, observed that his shadow, projected on the wall, 
exhibited the contour of his person and the exact lineaments of his countenance. 
Desirous of retaining the pleasing resemblance when the adored original was 
gone, she instantly traced upon the wall the faithful outline, and thus gave rise 
to an art which is so dearly prized by lovers. 

From this rude beginning has sprung this fine art, that adorns and exalts life, 
and which the Greeks carried to a pitch of grandeur beyond the reach even of 
the sublimest attempt of the Italian school. 

The end and object of painting, viewed in its higher sphere, as a branch of 
the fine arts, is to convey delight by means of the power of imitation. It em- 
bodies whatever ideas of imagination or beauty, which the mind is capable of 
conceiving. Though it cannot, like music, rouse the slumbering sensibilities of 
the soul, or exert the persuasive power of eloquence, or the seductive charms 
of poetry, yet it can inculcate lessons of history and morality in the most pleas- 
ing and impressive manner. It may be called the mirror of the mind, as 





* This tower approaches the Ivy church so near, that it communicates with St. Kevin’s kitchen, 
at the western portal, which convinces us ina more satisfactory manner than fine-spun hypo- 
theses or ingenius conjectures, of the original purpose to which round towers were devoted. 
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nothing, except theatrical representation, can present ideal presence more for- 
cibly ; for Lord Kaimes observes, “* that a good historical picture makes a 
deeper impression than words can.” ‘The essence, or ground-work of poetry 
and painting is the same; for the painter must in mind be a poet, and join to 
that heavenly gift one not less rare—the gift of a painter’s eye, because it is 
necessary to combine the charms of both in a picture of excellence. It is dif- 
ficult to point out the chronology of the progress of painting, from the first faint 
essay to the highest achievements of the art. The Egyptians, at a very early 
age, painted some grotesque figures on their potter’s ware; and the Jews must 
have had some knowledge of the art in the days of Ezekiel, who, we are told, 
“ caused a tile to be brought to him, on which, in the grief of his heart, he 
portrayed the city, even Jerusalem.” Homer represents Helen as embroidering 
on tapestry the pictures of all the misfortunes and battles which her fatal 
beauty had brought upon the Greeks and Trojans. The Romans, it is said, 
derived their first knowledge of painting from the Etruscan vases. The Greeks 
did not make rapid strides of improvement in the first ages of the art: it re- 
mained for the glorious days of Pericles, to see Painting ascend the summit of 
excellence, radiant in the gems of her attributes, and in the diadem of perfec- 
tion! Then her pictures were the brilliant emanations of genius, boldly de- 
signed, splendidly coloured, with a warmth imparted by the glowing pencil of 
inspiration! Then the lively and animated sensibility of Zeuxis, Timanthes, 
and Apelles, set fire to the imagination, transported their admirers sometimes 
to the splendid abodes of the Gods, above “ the visible diurnal sphere,” where 
the youth*ul Hebe, poured forth her nectar,—and sometimes led them through 
blooming meadows and delightful landscapes, clothed in the flowery verdure of 
Spring, where happy shepherds wooed their lovers, on mossy couches, shaded 
with thick vines and fig-trees, laden with the mellow ripeness of autumn! 
The ancient Greeks, and their Italian colonies, were so convinced that expres- 
sion is the soul of pairting, that they adopted it Jong before they had attained 
that exactitude of design in which they soon after excelled. According to Pliny, 
the most celebrated painters of Greece lived about six or seven hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. Panxus’s picture of the battle of Marathon was so 
much admired for its magnificence and sublimity, that the prize was awarded to 
it at Delphos. Bularchus obtained his own weight in gold from the king of 
Lydia for his picture of a battle. Zeuxis formed a new epoch in the art of paint- 
ing, by the elegant refinements of his composition. His most celebrated per- 
formances were, his Jupiter, sitting on a throne surrounded by the Gods, and 
his beautiful Helen and modest Penelope, which were placed in the temple of 
Juno, at Agrigentum. He had several rivals, of whom Parrhasius, of Ephesus, 
was the most formidable, for he entered the public lists against him. In the 

piece produced by Zeuxis, the grapes were so naturally painted, that the birds 

came to pick them, which drew forth a burst of applause from the judges; upon 

which, in a transport of exultation, he called upon Parrhasius to exhibit what 

he had to offer in competition with that work, who immediately showed a paint- 

ing seemingly covered with a fine piece of stuff, in the form of a curtain. 

“Remove your curtain,” said Zeuxis, “ and let us see this master-piece.”— 
“That curtain,” replied the triumphant Parrhasius, “is the picture itself.” 

Zeuxis acknowledged himself conquered, by exclaiming, “I have only de- 

ceived birds, but Parrhasius has deceived me, who am a painter.” After this 

victory Parrhasius grew so vain of his genius, that he clothed himself in purple, 

and wore a crown of gold, calling himself the “king of painters.” Zeuxis 

confessed, after the contest was over, that his painting was defective in execution, 

as the figure of the man carrying the grapes had not suflicient strength of ex- 

pression to terrify the birds. But the fame of his vanquisher was transient ; 

the laurel wreath of Parrhasius’s victory over Zeuxis was torn from his brows 

by the superior pre-eminence of Timanthes. 'The subject proposed for the 
competition of these artists was “Iphigenia going to be immolated ;” which 
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was handled so felicitously by Timanthes as to obtain from the judges the palm 
of superiority. The story of that great chef d’auvre of antiquity is briefly 
this. Agamemnon, who commanded in the Trojan war, was desired by Calchas 
to sacrifice his daughter, Iphigenia, in order to appease the anger of Diana, 
who detained his fleet at Aulis by contrary winds. ‘The subject was peculiarly 
adapted for the display of a painter’s powers; it was fine, grand, tender and 
affecting, and it seems to have given an ardour arid an impulse to the genius of 
the victor. 

This celebrated picture represented Iphigenia, standing before the altar, as a 
young, beautiful, and innocent princess, upon the point of being sacrificed for 
the preservation of her country. She was surrounded by her lovely maidens, 
and a group of several other persens, all of whom appeared as if impressed with 
awe and horror. The countenance of the priest, Calchas, was expressive of a 
mixture of devotion and affliction ; Ulysses appeared sad; and Menelaus, the 
victim’s uncle, betrayed, in his looks and attitude, the strongest expression of 
profound sorrow. Agamemnon, the princess’s father, looked like the statue of 
resignation, standing before the altar ; all the resources of grief were exhausted, 
the fountains of anguish were dried up—Nature was called in to the assistance 
of art. It is not natural for a father to see the sacrificial knife plunged into the 
bosom of a beloved, interesting daughter; it sufficed for him to obey the gods, that 
required the immolation, and he was at liberty to feast his feelings in the luxury 
of we, and to drown his heart in the deluge of sorrow. The painter, not 
being able to’express the agony of parental affliction, chose to throw a veil over 
his face, leaving the spectators to judge of what passed within his mind. This 
idea evinced a nobleness of conception that was only equalled by the splendour 
and magnificence of the execution. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RUBENS. 
(Translated from a late Parisian periodical, for the Irnisu Sutevp.) 


Ir is unnecessary to tell the reader, that Rubens, whose very name when 
sounded, vibrates on the chords of taste, and calls forth the finest association 
which the arts can awaker. in gifted minds, was the prince of Flemish painters, 
whose magic of colouring and beautiful play of light rendered his pictures, in 
these superior attributes of the art, inimitable. It was in the school of Titian 
he perfected his knowledge of these branches of his art; he also assiduously 
stuglied the works of Romano, as well as the unrivalled productions of Raphael. 

The exalted virtues which he acquired, and the many fine qualities that na- 
ture so profusely bestowed on him, had rendered him amiable in the eyes of all 
mankind. The simplicity of his manners, and the delicate modesty that always 
marked his conduct in company, uniformly threw a veil over the pretensions of 
the painter, and repressed the arrogance which we find too often allied with 
genius. He was tall and majestic; his features, regularly formed, presented 
health-suffused cheeks, chesnut hair, and fine eyes, brilliant, but not fierce ; with 
an air dignified, kind, and engaging. His address was so winning, that it would 
take sympathy by surprise; and his conversation was so easy, and so intellectual, 
as to enlist the attention and fix the regards of his auditory. While he was 
painting, he could talk with fluency and spirit, and without quitting his work ; al- 
ways bringing a flow of interest and intelligence to the current of the conversation. 

His address, prudence, and versatility of talent won such universal esteem for 
him, that the Infanta Isabella, of Spain, sent him as her ambassador into England, 
to negociate a peace with Charles I., in which diplomatic character he was, as 
history attests, eminently successful. While the Spanish embassy detained him 
in London, he painted the Banqueting-house for the king ; a performance that 
so pleased the monarch, that he conferred ou the artist the honour of knight- 
Vout. L—23 
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hood. The Queen Mary de Medicis took so muclr delight in his gay and bril- 
lant conversation, that during the whole time he was employed on the two 
paintings, which he executed at Paris, to adorn the Luxemburg gallery, her 
majesty was always at his elbow, being as much charmed with the eloquence of 
his discourse as with the graphic tints of his pencil. She one day introduced 
him to court, in order that he might see the assembled beauties of France.— 
After regarding all the lovely dames of the circle, like another Paris, he adjudged 
the apple to her whom he considered the Venus of the group, the princess De 
Guemene, who was then in the sixteeuth year of her age, and as pretty as an angel, 
if we can judge from the representation of the painter. ‘The Emperor Napo- 
leon, who, in spite of all his faults, was as enthusiastic a patron of the arts as 
ever sat upon a throne, caused this picture to be placed in his bed-chamber, 
after his return from Elba, as he said “ it was quite like his dear Louise.” Had 
the paiter lived, what intoxication of joy would swell his heart, to find his 
picture so honoured by a conqueror, whose exploits and matchless glory threw 
a shade over the fame of the Alexanders and the Cesars. 

Although Rubens was much attached to his art, he was so great a husband of 
his time, that he always could give some portion to the study of the belle lettres, 
particularly history and the Latin poets, of the latter of whom he was perfect 
master ; and with their language, and the modern Italian, he was quite familiar, 
as we may judge from the manuscript observations he has left on painting, in 
which he has quoted some passages from Virgil, and other poets, that had a 
connexion with his subject; so that we are not to wonder that he displayed 
such brilliant variety in his thoughts—such richness of invention, so much 
classical erudition and creations of fancy in his allegorical paintings; or that 
he developed his subjects in such a luminous light of nature and illustration. 
From these combined sources of intellect it arose, that having a perfect know- 
ledge of the actions and characters he designed to represent, his animated can- 
vass embodied them with life and individuality. 

He was a man of gallantry, but he had a great aversion to excess in wine, in 
eating, or in gaming. His greatest pleasure was to show some fine Spanish 
horses, which he kept as models to paint from; to read some interesting book ; 
to view and study his medals, agates, cornelians, and other engraved minerals, 
of which he had a very fine collection, which the late King of Spain presented 
to Napoleon, who deposited them in the imperial museum, whence they were 
carried off by the modern Vandals, after the surrender of Paris. 

He seldom visited his friends; but gave those who came to see him so cordial 
a reception, that of all the curious persons and men of letters, there was not 
any foreigner who passed through the city of Antwerp, of whatever quality, 
who did not go to pay homage at the shrine of genius. 

He always gave advice with great candour, and the kindness of a father, to 
such artists as submitted their performances to his ju¢gment, many of which 
he took the trouble of retouching. He never found fault with any work, for 
in his mind genius absorbed envy, but took pleasure in pointing out the beauties 
of the picture to the spectators. Although he had designed and copied many 
things im Italy, France, and elsewhere, he constantly employed some young 
artists at Rome and in Lombardy, to design for him whatever was worthy of 
notice, and of which he afterwards made use, to awaken the recollection of 
the scenes they had sketched, and to give a new impulse to his genius. 

There are many features in this character, as drawn by the French editor, 
that remind us of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, of all the painters of the last age, 
most resembled the illustrious Rubens, in his manners, knowledge, and vivid- 
ness of colouring. Sir Joshua, we are told by his biographer, was an enthusi- 
astic adimirer of the Flemish artist, and an imitator of his style. He used, 
publicly enough, to compare a splendidly coloured picture of Rubens to a well- 
made bouquet of flowers, in which though the colours are extremely shining 
aud vivid, they do not affect the eye with glare and want of harmony. 
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The painting of Rubens that Sir Joshua esteemed the most, for its mellow 
colouring, was the picture over the altar, in his family chapel, ut Antwerp ; 
and he supposed that the grandest composition that the whole art of painting 
had ever produced, was the “ Z’all of the Damned,” in the Dusseldorf gallery. 
Rubens always failed in hitting off the grace and grandeur of the antique; in 
this department of his art he, indeed, wound no magic wand. His painting of the 
Apollo Belvidere, instead of haying the lofty attributes of the matchless statue, 
appears like a Flemish porter. He thought himself, that his last picture, The 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, was the happiest effort of his pencil. 

There is no doubt but Rubens surpassed Rembrandt, his countryman, and 
rival, in elegance of composition, dexterity of grouping, correct design, and 
dignity of expression; but still the pictures of the Leydenian artist exhibit a 
greater mastery of light and shade, a charm of aspect and an engaging air of 
modesty in the female countenances, than are to be found in the performances 
of Rubens. 


PUBLIC EDIFICES OF DUBLIN.—NO. If. 


THE FOUR COURTS. 


‘‘ The Four Courts,”’ as this superb temple of the law, in Dublin, is called, 
is the most magnificent structure which architecture has reared for the adminis- 
tration of justice, in Europe ; whether regarded for the extent of its dimen- 
sions, or the elegance of its finish and decorations. 

It contains the courts of King’s Bench, Chancery, Exchequer, and Common 
Pleas. The entire range of front, to which a noble portico gives a most 
majestic appearance ; extends four hundred and thirty feet in a parallel line 
with the Inn’s quay, running along the margin of the river, and the extreme 
depth, from the steps of the principal vestibule to the rear portal, in Strand- 
street, is one hundred and fifty-five feet. This building, which combines sim- 
plicity and grandeur of design with beauty and elegance of execution, stands 
on the site of the priory of St. Saviour, founded about the year 1202, by Wil- 
liam Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, for Cistertian friars. When Elizabeth, the 
chaste vestal, suppressed the Irish abbeys, she made a grant to the Duke of 
Ormond, of the priory of St. Saviour, and all its tenements. In the reign of 
James 1. it was sold by the Ormond family to Government, and shortly after 
appropriated to the use of the lawyers, and called tle King’s Inns. Sir Arthur 
Chichester, the ancestor of the present Marquis of Donegal, when Lord De- 
puty, in 1607, presided in a council of the Society of King’s Inns, consisting of 
the lords justices, legal officers of the crown, and the most eminent Irish 
lawyers; at which, as Dugdale, in his ‘‘ Origin of Irish Jurisprudence,” informs 
us, the following order was issued :—* Forasmuch as the present restoration of 
the Society of the King’s Inns doth require an admission of the practisers, 
officers, attorneys, and others of the several courts, whose ancienty is not yet 
sufficiently known; it is therefore this day ordered, that the admittances shall 
be received and entered in the book of admittances as they shall appear, and 
desire the same; yet notwithstanding that every the said practisers of law, 
officers, attornies, and other, shall enjoy the benefit and precedence of their 
antiquity, as shall be thought fit by the governors of this Society, their several 
admittances in said book notwithstanding.”” The judges then admitted several 
members, who proved themselves gentlemen by descent. 

Since that period the Bench or Council of the King’s Inns, is composed of 
the Lord \Chancellor, judges, great law officers, King’s Counsel. and the Re- 
corder of Dublin, who by virtue of his office, has a right to wear a silk gown, 
and have precedence and pre-audience of the entire bar. The Brehon laws 
governed Ireland until the reign of Henry III,, A. D. 1260, when they were 
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superseded by the introduction of the statutes and code of England, as will 
appear to those who may consult Harris, and Sir James Ware.* 

But we have wandered into a digression from our descriptive sketch of the 
Four Courts. The foundation of this grand edifice was laid under the aus- 
pices of the Duke of Rutland, in 1786, the then Lord Lieutenant, and planned 
and executed by Mr. Gandon, an eminent architect, of whose skil and fine 
taste it will, for ages, remain a monument. 

The Four Courts is a specimen ef Grecian and Roman architecture that 
would do honour to Palladio himself; for, in composition and detail, it unites 
grace to beauty, and rigidly excludes that load of flaunting ornament which 
destroys the effect and majesty of some modern erections. The four spacious 
courts are adorned with every architective beauty that ean add to their imposing 
appearance. 

After entering the grand Corinthian portico, you find yourself in an immense 
circular hall, somewhat in the form of one of the baths of Vespasian, in Rome, 
which is sixty-four feet in diameter, and seventy-six feet high, to.the inner 
dome. The area of this hall is tastefully paved with white Portland stone, and 
the vaulted ceiling, lofty as the concave of a horizon, displays the highest 
finish of stucco work, and emblematical painting. ‘The courts communicate, at 
four points, with this superb saloon, by vestibules formed by massy lonic co- 
lumns. Here an American would be surprised to see four or five hundred 
lawyers, promenading round its ample circus, arrayed in black gowns and 
flowing wigs, some of them linked, and conversing with their clients while 
waiting for their suits to come on. The first question a stranger asks on mixing 
in this sable corps of law, is, “* which is O’Connell, Sir?” —** Behold yonder gentle- 
man in the tattered gown, with the immense green bag, stuffed as full as a bale 
of rice with briefs,—that is the Member for Clare, Sir: he is just after making a 
speech of four hours in the court of Common Pleas. If you wish to hear him 
speak, go into the Court of Chancery, where it is expected he will consume four 
hours more in replying to the arguments of the Attorney General: the cause is 
called.”’ 

There are private doors from each court, leading to the different apartments 
of the judges. The rooms for the summoned jurors are also contiguous to the 
respective courts, from which they can enter the box without mixing with the 
crowd of spectators, for whose accommodation there is a gallery in each court. 

The benches of the judges are finished in an elegant style, and surmounted 
with crimson canopies. At convenient distances round the circle of the saloon, 
there are eight Ionic pilasters, capped with a composite entablature, surmounted 
with attics, which are decorated with well sculptured basso-relievos of the fol- 
lowing subjects. ‘*‘ King Alfred establishing Trial by Jury ;” ‘“ King John 
signing Magna Charta;” “ Henry II. giving a charter to the Irish ;”’ “* John 
tearing the rolls of the Brehon laws;” ‘* William and Mary presenting the 
Bill of Rights ;” ‘“*‘ The Genius of Ireland charming the furies of discord with 
her harp ;” ‘‘ Hibernia and Britannia twining Friendship’s wreath ;” ‘“ Poetry 
and Eloquence crowning Erin.” There is a spirit in the design and ele- 
gance in the execution of some of these relievos. The colossal statue 
of Law, which surmounts the apex of the dome, is a fine specimen of sculp- 
ture. This bronze figure, in a sitting posture, with an air of command, and 
with the most solemn dignity in the expression of her countenance, has her 
right hand extended, grasping a crown, while her left holds a Bible. The 
Royal Arms, in bas relief over the grand gateway leading into the court-yard, 
is an exquisite piece of sculpture; and the statues of Justice and Prudence, 
which are placed over the portico on Inns’ quay, are bold and impressive. 'The 
windows are beautified and enriched with symbolic metopes, and medallions of 





* The inhabitants of Connaught continued under the operation of the Brehon laws until the 
accession of Charles J. 


: = = course of our History we shall fully define the laws and institutions of the Brehons in 
reland. 
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the heads of the most eminent.legislators of antiquity. ‘ The entablature of 
the sides is finished,” says Sir John Carr, by a ballustrade, on which are sitting 
figures. Over the angles of the building is shown as much of the drum of the 
dome, as forms a pleasing and well-proportioned basement, to show the super- 
structure to the greatest advantage, which is composed of a long cylinder, sur- 
rounded by detached Corinthian columns, twenty-five feet high. ‘The columns 
are finished with an entablature, with two plinths, from which springs the dome, 
covered with copper.” This has been the grand theatre of Irish oratory: here 
Grattan, Sueripan, Burke, Curran, YELVERTON, Firzermson, CasTLEREAGH, 
Fioop, Piunxert, Busan, O’Conneit, Suem, Putiuips, and M‘Natty, displayed 
powers of eloquence as sublime and animating as ever reverberated through 
Athenian or Roman domes. 


DESULTORY STRICTURES ON THE DRAMA, 
NO. I. 


RACINE AND LEE.* 


Tne French and Irish tragic poets, though they were not cotemporaries, 
exhibit in their dramatic productions a singular coincidence of sentiment and 
language, in their vivid delineation of pathos and passion, which are the two 
grand pillars that sustain the throne of Melpomene. 

The French poet, with the most insinuating art, steals into the labyrinths of 
the human breast, enchains the feelings, and establishes an omnipotent dominion 
over the passions. By the magic power of his language, the strings of sensi- 
bility vibrate with notes that thrill the soul, and awaken those sweet and sor- 
rowful emotions of sensation that make us shed real tears over imaginary mis- 
fortunes. 'The heroes whom he paints are in a manner like ourselves, because 
their prototypes are to be found in real life; we are interested warmly in their 
fate; they elicit our sympathy, and become our fathers, our brothers, and our 
friends; so that we participate in all the sentiments which they experience. 
Racine paints, with great superiority, the passion and rage of love, the darings 
and workings of ambition, the force of paternal tenderness, the excruciating 
torments of jealousy, the simplicity of infancy, and the magnanimity of he- 
roism; in fine, all the passions are the willing slaves of his genius. Our 
countryman, Ler, also held the softer passions spell-bound ; prry and TENDER- 
ness are the master-spirits of his tragedies, and they now and then flash forth 
with a radiant burst of truth and nature, that affect and astonish an audience ; 
but no scene is unmixed with ludicrous extravagance, bombastic sentiment, or 
exploding passion, evaporating in the fumes of conceit. Yet Lee was a man 
of an amazing fancy, whose very extravagance, splendid and eccentric as the 
comet’s lucid pathway, would set up a dozen of the mawkish and crawling 
play-wrights of the present day. His Alexander the Great is a glorious effort 
of dramatic power—a sublime flight of a daring, but deranged imagination, 
having as much absurdity as grandeur, and as much puerility as passion ; still 
we see the constellation of his genius, bright and brilliant, through the opaque 
clouds that hover around it. This play is well suited to the lofty abilities of a 
mad poet; and there are touches of pathos and beauty in it, which, independent 
of its showy decoration, triumphal pageantry, and magnificent banquet, that 
must ever invest its representation with attractions and interest. Racine has 
exhibited Alexander the Great in the moment of victory and triumph. Lez 
has given us a view of the same conqueror, in a similar situation. In his 
scenes the fancy is kept in a continual tumult, while the mind is enlivened and 





* We will soon give a biographical sketch of Narnanier Lez, in which we will notice all his 
dramatic productions. 
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agitated by =< wonderful succession of triumphs, conspiracies, jealousy, revels, 
love, perfidy, declamation, and bloodshed. In some scenes the royal hero rises 
above the highest flight of humanity, in others he sinks to the degradation of a 
drunken Helot. There is a strong infusion of this extravagant spirit still pre- 
valent among the successors of Lee; and it still has charms for audiences that 
prefer show to sentiment, who would despise the Alexander of Racine, because 
his greatness does not consist in Oriental pomp, or the rant of declamation, but 
in the true sublime of imperial virtue. Each poet has represented Alexander 
struggling in the toils of love. In the French tragedy he is entangled in a 
tender passion for Cleophile. We admire Lee’s portrait, for the brilliancy of 
its colouring—the freedom of its outline, and the glow of expression that per- 
vades it; but Racine, though wanting in the copiousness and fire of Lee, enlists 
our admiration by his pathetic and moving tenderness—his poetic and elevated 
sentiments, and striking individuality of character. 

Racine presents to us Cleophile so enthusiastically attached to Alexander, 
that her sole happiness is centred in his fondness—his smile seems the very sun 
of her sphere of existence. This princess prevails on her brother, T'azilus, 
an Indian potentate, to form an alliance with her lover. To this connection, 
so fatal to his country, he is stimulated by a passion stronger than affection for 
his sister: jealousy forces him to the adoption of the measure, as his ancient 
ally, Porus, is his rival in his pretensions to the heart and hand of the beautiful 
Axiana, whose generous and independent spirit co-operating with her aversion 
to Alexander, had induced her to promise her hand and kingdom to that prince 
who should prove himself the most devoted to the cause of his country. But 
such are the allurements of Cleophile, and such the confidence of Taxilus in 
the valour and unvarying fortunes of the Macedonian king, that he entertains 
the ambitious hope of receiving Axiana from the hand of the victorious monarch, 
after the conquest of her kingdom. Porvus, swayed by love of country and 
abhorrence of subjection, continues faithful to the Indian confederacy, and un- 
changeable in his devotion to the Bactrian princess, with whose army, in con- 
junction with his own, he ventures an engagement with the conqueror of Persia, 
and is overthrown, after fighting with heroic bravery, and endangering the life 
of Alexander in single combat. In the confusion and. hurry of pursuit that 
succeeds the battle, Porus is supposed to be slain. But the heroic prince, by 
an unexpected turn of fortune, finds means to escape to the camp of Taxilus, 
his now triumphant enemy and rival. The soldiers of Taxilus, to whom the 
exalted character of Porus, had always been an object of the most profound 
veneration, recognize their old victorious leader, with tears of joy; and, by a 
sudden impulse, a large body of them declare themselves his protectors. His 
rival, burning with jealousy, vengeance, and hope, flies to the camp to suppress 
the tumult; and in the moment when he is again sure of victory, he falls, mor- 
tally wounded, by the hand of the gallant Porus. - 

His mourning sister, affecting the greatest anguish, and confident of her in- 
fluence with her imperial lover, and eager to appease the manes of her brother, 
solicits, with all that moving power which beauty in tears can exercise over the 
feelings of man, the death of Porus. 

Policy and love unite in persuading the Macedonian monarch to comply 
with her wishes. He knows that by giving Porus his liberty and life, he affords 
a scope to the formidable confederacy of all the Indian princes against him, 
which his marriage with Axiana would surely marshal. in hostile array. Alex- 
ander dreads the magnanimous spirit of this princess as much as he does the 
genius and valour of Porus. He knows, that at least, by detaining him in per- 
petual captivity, he would frustrate all her patriotic schemes. 

Yet, though solicited by love, admonished by policy, and impelled even by a 
regard for his own safety, he resolves, in one of his “ fits of virtue,’’ to avert 
the danger, not by the executioner’s sword, nor the galling chain, but by a god- 
like act of mercy and forgiveness—by raising the inveterate foe to the rank of 
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a confidential friend. ‘The unconquerable spirit of the valiant and noble 
minded Porus is supported through every scene, while Alexander is represented 
struggling with contending passions, and a warfare of revenge, love, and glory. 
The French dramatists seem to delight in the exhibition of exalted virtue. This 
is particularly observable in their Comédie larmoyant, as it is called; but in 
their Tragedy it is seen in rather a stronger light, where they delineate the 
human character in a more dignified point of view. In this species of compo- 
sition, the complication of interests is generally deeper, and the calls upon the 
moral feelings more pressing. 


ORIGINAL PATCH-WORK. 


Personirications 1n Poerry.—Horr, the last consolation of the wretched—the oasis 
that is ever green in the desert of misery—that benignant affection, which according to 
the heathen my thology was the gift of Heaven, to compensate for the numerous ills 
sent on the human race, has not often been represented by the Poets under a material 
form. 

Spencer has two representations of Hope. One is that of a virgin clad in blue, 
chiefly distinguished by the anchor on which she jeans. ‘This is the established sym- 
bol by which Hope is delineated in painting ; and may be interpreted as referring to 
that property of the “* Heaven-born Goddess,” by which it enables the soul to resist all 
the storms of adversity; and preserve it from the shipwreck of despair. As usually 
pictured, however, it is liable to objections. A great anchor is an awkward thing for 
a delicate female to carry about with her; nor is it at all an appropriate instrument for 
a young lady to rest upon. She ought to bear it as a miniature ornament suspended 
from her girdle. Spencer’s other portraiture of this benign divinity is defined with 
more fancy and feminine elegance in the following stanza— 

With him [Fear] went Hope in rank a handsome maid, 
Of cheerful look, and lovely to behold ; 

In silken samite she was light array’d, 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold :— 

She always smil’d and in ber hand did hold 

An holy water sprinkler, dipt in dew.” 


Spencer, very properly, in our opinion, instances this emblem of the aspergoire, 
or sprinkler, as one of those which are censurable for want of sufficient perspicuity 
and distinctness. It is not by any means perfectly obvious ; but we think still it is not 
void of propriety; for Hope may justly be represented as shedding that divine influ- 
ence on the verdure of the mind, which like sun and shower to the opening rose, gives 
it vigour and bleom, under the nipping blasts of misfortune. 

If we recollect correctly, Shakspeare gives no persorification of Hope. In the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona he pictures it a“ Lover’s staff ;” and in Richard II, he speaks of 
Hope as if she were of the masculine gender. 
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He is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper beach of death,” &c. 
Milton’s exhibition, in Comus, of Hope is attractive and graceful, but scarcely distin- 
guished from the other kind affections of humanity : 
“ white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings.” 
Yet the epithet hovering has peculiar force in denoting the close and unremitting guar- 
dianship of this celestial attendant. 

Collins, in his Passions, thongh he seems to dwell with peculiar pleasure on the 
music of Hope, has failed in hitting off a graphic portrait of that Divinity, whose sooth- 
ing attention is only withdrawn when death seals our eyes. Cowley has two pieces, 
highly wrought, in his florid style, for and against Hope, in which every line displays 
a new image, or figure of comparison, that is just stated, and then relinquished. 
Some of these are picturesque, but are too slight, impalpable, and transient, for a dis- 
tinct personification. 

Truth was represented by Apelles as a majestic, and modest female, plainly attired 
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but her countenance shining with the light of beauty and innocence. Addison, in his 
ingenious allegory of “ True and false wit,” adheres to the simple manner of painting. 
He chiefly distinguishes the Goddess of Truth by the “ bright radiance effused from 
a pretty face,” lit with the smiles of innoeence ; which seemed to purify and sublimate 
the atmosphere she inhaled. pn 
The same idea is improved, and expressed with more force and brilliancy by Ma- 
son, in his tragedy of Elfrida. 


* So Truth proclaims, I hear the sacred sound, 

Burst from the centre of her burning throne— 

Where aye she sits with star-wreath’d lustre crown’d ; 
A bright sun clasps her adamantine zone.” — 


Ben Jonson, in one of his masques, preseats us with a vivid and striking portraiture 
of ‘Truth.— r 


“ Upon her head she wears a crown of stars, 
Through which her orient hair waves to her waist, 
By which believing mortals hold her fast, 

And in those golden cords are carried even 

Till with her breath she blows them up to heav’n.— 
She wears a robe enchas’d with eagles’ eyes— 

To signify her sight in mysteries ;— : 

Upon each shoulder sits a milk-white dove, 

And at her feet do wily serpents move ;— 

Her spacious arms do reach from east to west, 

And you may see her heart shine thro’ her breast :— 
Her right hand holds a sun with burning rays : 

Her left a curious bunch of golden keys, 

With which Heaven’s gate she locketh, and displays 
A crystal mirror hanging at her breast, 

By which men’s consciences are rack’d,” &c. 


There are several more lines of this description; but enough has been quoted to 
give an example of that expeditious accumulation of emblems, by which a figure is 
rather overwhelmed than illustrated. [In our next we shall delineate Truth and 
Liberty.) 


Beavty—Has been defined, by an ancient painter, to be “a symmetry of limbs, ac- 
companied by goodness of colour.” It was this principle that governed the magic 
pencil of Apelles, when he delineated the ‘“ sea-born goddess,” so lovely and inimi- 
table in the blaze of personal charms—so full of attraction, grace, and the enchant- 
ment of fascination! It was this plastic principle that fired the genius of Lysippus, 
when he performed such a sublime miracle of art in creating the beatified beauties’ 
illumination of perfection and-celestial character, that breathe their charms over the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

Lucian, who was an accomplished judge of the subject, bestows high encomiums 
on Homer, for comparing Menelaus’ naked arms to ivory, gently dyed in purple ; as 
such, according to his opinion, should be the colour of the whole body. Ausonius, 
the celebrated Roman poet, who loved so ardently and enthusiastically the charming 
and beautiful daughter of the Emperer Valentinian, the graceful and incomparable 
Bissula, thus addresses a painter, hin he employed to draw her portrait.—‘* Go then, 
happy artist! and confound red roses with dew-washed lilies, and whatever reflection 
the air takes from them, let that be the colour of her face, of enchanting smiles.” 
Petrarch, in his vivid and glowing description of the charming loveliness of Laura, 
represented the voluptuous rose and blanched hily blooming on her cheeks; and that, 
when she smiled, her breath exhaled perfumes as sweet and balmy as the odour of the 
peach-blossom, displaying, at the same time, ivory teeth of the finest enamel, resem- 
bling a brilliant row of pearls set in orbs of pure coral. The impassioned Byron 
thought that beauty never appeared so attractive and winning, as when bathed, like 
April flowers, in the “ dewy tears” of melancholy sadness. But the fairest and finest 
features, even if arranged by the graceful hand of Nature, in the most harmonious 
symmetry, and heightened by the most blooming complexion, must be animated with 
a glowing expression of sensibility before they can strike the passions, elicit the sparks 
of sympathy, or encbain the agimiration of Jove. To invest beauty with the power of 
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conquest, it is necessary, as Lord Byron, the sublimest of poets—the most feeling of 
lovers, observed, that there should be 
“ Heart on the lips, and soul within the eyes.” 

Among the most peculiar blandishments and attractive graces of a beautiful face, the 
dimple has always borne away the palm of pre-eminence, and the reason is evident; 
dimples illuninate the countenance with the light of smiles, which reflects, as a mirror, 
the sensibility of the soul, the emotions of the passions, and the sweetness of temper 
which connect beauty with sentiment, and express a powerful and winning charm, that 
is not the property or characteristic of any other particular set of features, but may 
be, and is, perhaps, possible to all. 


A Roman Danpvy.—Seneca hurls the bolts of ridicule at the race of dandies that 
disgusted Rome with their frippery and foppery in his age. “'The men,” says he, 
** even exceed the effeminacy of the other sex, in adorning their persons. The coloured 
cloth they wear is light. and meretricious, and (hat they have a wanton, mincing pace, 
and seem not to walk, but to creep. ‘They curl their hair like women; they speak 
with a low and affected voice, and gird themselves with corsets, to make their waists 
taper, and assume all the delicacy of body which belongs to the other sex. How they 
chafe when the hair-dresser is negligent, or betrays by his actions that he is dressing 
and trimming a man. They are more solicitous for their whiskers than for their health, 
and prefer being fine to being manly.” One would imagine that a .Vew- York Dandy 
had read Seneca, and formed his habits from his description. 


A Roman Betxe.—It may amuse some of our readers to know whet were the dress 
and ornaments of Roman ladies eighteen hundred years ago. 

Silk, immensely dear, was much worn in the age of Seneca. ‘“ ‘The dress of our 
women,” says the philosopher, “ cannot be called clothing, as it neither hides their 
bodies, nor modesty ; as it is so transparent and closely filted, that it serves to dis- 
cover every part.” Manlius Titus, the historian, informs us “that the head, neck, 
and hands, were decked with precious stones ; and the ladies’ snowy feet shone with 
chains of gold.” 

“ I have seen,” says Pliny, “ Lollia Paulina, wife of the Emperor Caligula, dressed, 
not in her best manner, with rows of emeralds and pearls totally covering her head 
and neck; bracelets on her wrists; rings on her fingers ; while her ears glittered with 
jewels. On their feet the women of quality wore precious stones, and their slippers 
were radiant with pearls. ‘They painted their faces and eye-brows.”—* Their look- 
ing-giasses, Ovid tells us, “ were as high as their heads, which were framed with 
go d and silver, and ornamented with brilliants.”’ He says “ that the ladies had num- 

erless litthe boxes, which graced their toilets, filled with paints, perfumes, and oiat- 
ments, emitting such a fragrant scent as fumigated their apartments with the mo.t 
pleasing odours. ‘They often changed the colour of their hair by lotion.” 


To Discover tHe Secrets or A Woman’s Heart.—Pliny the elder mentions, in 
the 32nd book, chapter the fifth, of his Natural history, that by the following applica- 
tion, the secrets which are hid in the deepest recesses of a woman’s heart, may be 
revealed. ‘‘ Democritus,” says he, “let the tongue of a living frog be extracted, with- 
out permitting a particle of its flesh to adhere to it; then throw it into water; after a 
short time take it out, and lay it on the breast of a woman asleep, exactly on the spot 
where the palpitation of the heart is perceptible ; whatever questions you shall then 
propose to her she will answer truly.” What an easy and admirable method to reflect 
the feelings of woman, and exhibit to our view the beauty of sincerity, and the defor- 
mity of hypocrisy! This is the talisman that can tear off the mask of affectation from 
the cunning prude, unlock the real thoughts of the coy coquet, and “ excuse the blush 
and pour out all the heart” of the love-smitten maiden. By this means a man may 
dive into “ secrets worth knowing.” If we were to resort to the pufling system of the 
soi-disant inventors of “ panaceas,” and, like the quacks, get the signatures of half a 
dozen of doting old woman, attesting the efficacy of our nostrum, we might, in process 
of time make a fortune of it; but we present it gratuitously to the readers of the 
Irish Surecv, and the only reward we ask for publishing so mestimable a discovery, 
which curbed the vagaries of the Roman ladies nearly two thousand years ago, is the 
patronage of old bachelors, and dreaming old maids; as it furnishes the first with the 
clew of prying into “ mysterious secrets,” and the latter with an infallible armour of 
caution, to baffle every Paul Pry that may “drop in,” when they are asleep. 
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Exocution.—Virgil was a most fascinating reader; his accent was sweet with the 
melody of its measured cadences and impressive euphony. He recited his own verses 
with such an enticing sweetness and enchanting grace, that Julius Montanus, a poet, 
who had ofien heard him, used to say that “ he could steal Virgil’s verses, if he could 
steal his voice, expression and gesture ;” for the same verses that sounded so rap- 
turously when the author read them, were far from having the charms of excellence 
when pronounced by the mouth of another. Hooke, the celebrated author of Roman 
History, took occasion to read some passages of his work for Onslow, the speaker of 
the English House of Commons, in 1764, (who piqued himself too upon his emphatic 
reading) and begged him to give his candid opinion of the work. ‘The Speaker an- 
swered, as if in a passion, “ that he could not tell what to think of it, as it might be 
nonsense, for aught he knew, because his manner of speaking had bewitched him.” 

Mrs. Oldfield, the far-famed tragic actress, used to say, “that the best school she 
had ever known, was on hearing Rowe read her part in his tragedies.” Isaac Haw- 
kins Browne, the author of the “ Pipe of Tobacco,” declared that he never felt the 
charms of Milton, until he heard old Sheridan pronounce his exordium,” 

Boisrobert, famous in his day as a story-teller, and who had so happy a talent this 
way as to become the favourite of Cardinal Richelieu, when his friends advised him to 
publish his tales, assured them that they would find nothing of that engaging agree- 
ableness on paper, that he had the happy skill to spread over his living chat, “ and that 
his reading was only a mere cheat upon their ears.” 

Such a siren is Pronunciation, united with the tone, the expression, and the gesture 
of an accomplished reader. Of Goldsmith and Thompson it was said, that “ they 
wrote like angels, but read like parrots.” 


Tue Vicar or Bray.—Any man that, now-a-days, deserts his early principles and 
political friends, and enlists himself under the banners of his former enemies, is said to 
act like the Viear of am who had the vicarage of Bray, in Berks, which he retained 
from the reign of Henry VIII. until his death, in the reign of Elizabeth, by changing 
his religion three times. On being reproached as a turn-coat, he calmly replied “ that 
he kept to his principle, that of living and dying Vicar of Bray. 


Oxiver Gotpsmira.—The author of the Traveller discovered, at a very early age, 
the germs of that genius which afterwards grew to be the most majestic oak in the forest 
of English poetry. The following instance of his precocious rhyming, though omitted 
by his biographers, is handed down by the traditionary legends of Elphin, the place of 
his birth. During the Christmas holidays of 1737, a large company of young people 
were assembled one evening at his uncle’s, and Oliver, then but nine years of age, was 

uired to dance a hornpipe, while one of his schoolfellows played at the%ame time 
on the fiddle. Being but newly recovered from the small-pox, by which he was much 
disfigured, and his figure being short and thick, the musician (very arehly, as he sup- 
posed) compared him to Asop dancing ;—and still harping on this idea, which he 
conceived to be very happy and apposite, the laugh was suddenly turned against him 
by Oliver’s stopping short in the dance, with this pungent retort— 


‘- Our herald had proclaimed this saying— 
See ZEsop dancing, and his monkey playing.” 


This smart reply decided his fortune, for his uncle was so pleased with it that he de- 
termined to send him to the University of Dublin. 


A Hisronian.—Some one in conversation with St. Pierre, the celebrated author of 
the Studies of Nature, observed that a just, impartial historian, should be without a 
country and without any religion, if such things were possible. “Say rather,” said 
the literary patriot, ‘* without passion and without a pension.” 


Tue Vorce.—There is nothing can give such pomp and dignity to tragie declama- 
tion, as a fine musical voice. “The voice,” says Madame de Stael, “is the organ of 
the soul; and it has more power upon the mind than the most exquisite beauty ;” yet 
how little care do we take to cultivate the excellence of this material organ, which 
gives such charms to poetry and eloquence. 


_ Justice.—There is no virtue which can adorn a monarch more exalted than justice : 
itis the source of liberty and happiness; and the [yp ase ogy in whose principles its 
balmy emanations do not commingle, is vicious and despotic. According to the opi- 
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nion of Aristotle, all the noble virtues of humanity are concentrated in justice. Phi- 
losophers have defined it to be that disposition of the mind which incuces men, at all 
times, to render every person his due. On the principle thus defined, a King of Sparta 
founded his answer to those who boasted of the equitable justice observed in the dis- 
tribution of the prizes at the Olympian games, which were celebrated every five years 
at Elis.—“ Is there any thing wonderful or uncommonly meritorious,” said the Spartan 
monarch, “ that a nation should perform one act of justice in five years?” 


Orrew or Maxine Grass.—We are indebted to chance, more than genius, for 
many of the most useful and valuable discoveries. ‘The Grecian and Roman ladies 
who existed before the Christian era, never had the pleasure of contemplating their 
charms ina mirror. Pliny the elder informs us, that the art of making glass was dis- 
covered in his day, in the following manner. As some merchants were carrying nitre, 
they stopped near a river issuing from Mount Carmel, between Syria and Judea, where, 
not readily finding stones to rest their kettles on, they were obliged to employ pieces 
of their nitre for that purpose. ‘The fire gradually dissolving the nitre, the fluid in- 
corporated with the sand, and a transparent matter flowed, which, in fact, was no 
other than glass. 


Game or Cuess.—Saliadano observed, “ that the Devil was a great fool to employ 
80 many means to try the patience of Job, when he had nothing more to do than engage 
him at a game of chess.” 


Garricx.—Having once a green-room wrangle with the celebrated Mrs. Clive, in 
which words ran high, the tragedian concluded his passionate remarks upon her by 
ps a 9a Madam, I would rather stand before a park of artillery than before the 
volley of a virago’s fiery tongue. I have heard of tartar and brimstone, and know the 
effects of both; but you are the cream of the one, and the flour of the other.” 


MILTON’S ITALIAN SONNETS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Sir,—I beg to tender you my thanks for your polite attention in sending me the Irish 
Vindicator, of Montreal. 1 havegread with ma in the columns of that patriotic 
and talented paper, the judicious remarks of Mr. Macrane, on my translation of one 
of Milton’s Italian sonnets, which appeared in a late number of the Suievp. 

Those remarks, [ am ready to acknowledge, evince a degree of critical judgment 
and well-regulated taste, which redound much to the credit of Mr. Magrane; but he 
will be candid enough to admit that even the flowing numbers of Moore, soft 
and sweet as they fall, like the tones of the harp on the waters of Killarney, have failed 
in giving us the passion, delicacy of sentiment, and the refined spirit of love, which 
breathe through the sonnets of Petrarch. 

Coleridge and Capel Loft have given us voluminous paraphzastical translations of 
Italian sonnets, without ever being so felicitous as to catch the spirit, turn of thought, 
regularity, and pleasing variety of the originals. Why, then, should I succeed in an 
attempt in which men of aspiring genius failed? In the English language the Petrar- 
ean models may be well copied, but shall never be equalled. While | acquiesce in 
the truth and justice of Mr. Magrane’s strictures, and confess my faults in my trans- 
lation, | must beg to remove from his mind the impression that you were the authorof 
it. The wreath of your fame, Sir, is too green and lauriferous to require borrowed 
sprigs from the solitary bay-sapling of Juverna. I hope, as an act of justice to you, 
that the impartial and spirited editor of the Vinpicaror will copy this note, and thus 
remove the imputation which the error of Mr. Magerave has fastened upon your fame. 

There are two more of Milton’s Italian sonnets in Dodsley’s collection, of one of 
which I hope Mr. Magrane will favour the readers of the Sareip and Vinpicator with 
an English version, and I shall attempt the other. As taste is frequently the compa- 
nion of genius, I anticipate a translation from Mr. Macrane, which will be at once 
literal and poetic. Wishing your excellent work the patronage which it so eminently 
deserves, I subscribe myself your Frienp. JUVERNA. 


20th May, 1829. 
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THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 





‘* The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give ; 
And those who live to please must please to live.’’ 


PARK THEATRE. 


During the last month several popular plays of the legitimate drama were presented 
in this house, whence have been expelled the masquerade mummers, the harlequins, 
jack-puddings, creeping monkeys, sorry apes, and antiquated flower-girls, whose paint 
and padding, mock teeth, and false curls, qualified them to look much more in eha- 
racter, if they had dressed like whithered sybils, for which personations age and nature 
intended them. 

A few evenings since, the play-bills announced that, “at the request of several of 
his friends, Mr. Wattack would make his appearance in the character of Richard, 
Duke of Gloster.” 

When vanity is fanned by friendship, it generally carries a man out of the sound- 
ings of ability and prudence. Surely it was the siren voice of seducing vanity that 
allured Mr. Wallack to sail his litde bark from the calm seas of melo-dramatic res- 
pectability, into the tumultuous Charybdis of tragedy. Mr. Wallack, it is true, has a 
good stage figure ; but his attitudes are foreed, and, consequently, wanting in grace 
and pictorial effect. His voice, though not musical, is well adapted to express the 
hoarse intonations in which Richard should convey his words—and his features are 
well calculated to represent through their expression, a canting, dark, gloomy, hypo- 
critical, designing villain, though unfilted to disguise, like Kean’s, the inward emotions 
of the soul, and exhibit the mingled power of light and shade, which the great master- 
spirit of English tragedy developes in his matchless personification of this character. 

Mr. Wallack is not, indeed, a Proteus ; diversity of look and gesture is not his forte. 
We will be so candid, however, as to admit that the great outline of the part was hap- 
pily conceived and hit off; but its requisites and most prominent features were not 
discriminated or displayed in a suitable light. ‘The Duke of Gloster and King Richard 
were, in the hands of Mr. Wallack, precisely the same person. ‘There was no marked 
difference between the Lord Protector, and the arbitrary regal despot—first humbly 
soliciting the pliant Buckingham to favour his pretensions to the throne, and then 

Richard of England, urging his minion to murder his nephews in the Tower: both 
were dull and uniform, without the monotony being relieved by a shade of dissimilarity 
in the assumption. In the most unnatural courtship-scene with Lady Anne, Kean be- 
came the repenting and fond devoted Lover; but here Mr. Wallack, instead of “ con- 
cealing his art,’ where he required “ a tongue to wheedle with the devil,” and use all 
the eloquence of passion, to disarm her aversion, and bury in oblivion the scarcely 
cold embers of a murdered father-in-law, and a butchered husband, betrayed the same 
apathy in his gestures, and the same insulting and malignant expression of counte- 
nance, as when paying his addresses to the widowed queen. Again, in the Chamber- 
scene (we cannot help making comparisons) with his wife, Kean’s Richard exhibits a 
ma'ignant and a determined craelty—a rancorous ferocity of mind, subservient indeed 
to the trammels of ambition, and indulging itself in horrid exultation over the wounded 
feelings of a hapless woman; and the thrilling effect of his reply to her reproaches, 
when he exclaimed, in a burst of irony and contempt— 

‘It is my honesiy that tells thee now, 

With all my sow—I hate thee!” 

was little short of the fulmination of a demon, and fixed in the mind of the auditory 

tht detestation of Richard which was the grand object of Shakspeare in writing the 

play. But in these scenes, where Kean conjures up miraculous effects, Mr. Wallack 
was dull an’ depressed, Even when playing the saint with the mayor and citizens of 

London, Mr. W. only presented us the tyrant, hatching plans of future wickedness 

with his creatures. In the delivery of the speech in which he expressed to Bucking- 

ham his gratitude for the possession of the crown, he evinced, we allow, dignity, and 
spoke his words with an emphatic enunciation. And he nearly approached Kean in 
lus imitation of giving bis particular orders for the battle; his marked hesitation and 
anxiety for the ultimate event, were finely depicted, and his intense perturbation of 
mind was well expressed in the incoherent and disjointed manner in which a man ever 
speaks, when he is giving directions about one thing, and thinking of another :— 
‘€ Saddle—white Surry—for the field to-morrow.——. 
Is ink and paper ready ?” 
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It would be difficult to produce a greater effect than his impressive delivery of those 
lines produced. But in the Tent-scene he cast off all regard for the author, as well as 
for the rules of his art—he roared, ranted, and bellowed like Polyphemus, after losing 
his eye. Here all his tragic powers forsook him, and left him a mimic, instead of a 
calm, determined Monarch, whom dreams could not terrify. * 

We cannot say any thing in commendation of Mrs. Hilson’s Queen, or Mrs. Sharpe’s 
Lady Anne, as they were cold, formal, and passionless in every scene. Mrs. 
Wueattey, indeed, imparted interest and energy to the Dutchess of York. Mr. 
Srmpson’s Richmond was justly entitled to rank among those performances which 
criticism must pronounce respectable; and Mr. Barry represented the debilitated 
dignity of King Henry in a very impressive and characteristic manner. Messrs. 
Richings and Woodhull, in their respective parts, lacked none of their usual ability 
and spirit. 


Association of the Friends of Ireland. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND IN 
NEW-YORK. 


This Society is no more!—It has faded away like a flower that leaves behind no 
scent of remembrance. Its life, indeed, for a while, exhibited a brilliant galaxy of 
ee and liberality ; but its close, like the disappearance of a comet in the clouds, 

as left no trace of its once radiant pathway forthe contemplation of memory. That 
the exit of a body composed of Irish patriotism, and American sympathy, which was 
animated with the patriotic spirit, and sparkling eloquence of a Sampson, a Macneven, 
a Crerxe, a Sues, a Sueys, a Cooney, and the young and promising McKeon, should 
be clouded by an act of 1ncratirupe to the most virtuous and successful patriot that 
Ireland ever produced—to Danret O’Connewt, the emancipator of his country—the 
vanquisher of English persecution, who has thrown open the gates of the English 
Senate-houses for the admission of Carnoric IneLanp,—is a sad theme, on which the 
regrets and indignation of Irishmen in America shall pour tears of lamentation, and 
bitter anathemas. ‘The appropriation, by a species of coup de main, of the funds ori- 
ginally contributed for the sore purpose of relieving our country from the weight of 
oppression, to the erection of an intended monument for the Jate Mr. Tuomas A. Em- 
mET, is loudly and generally deprecated and decried. Why did the meetine at the 
Masonic Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 13th of May, proceed with such “ breathless 
haste,”—with such unwarrantable precipifahcy, as distanced opposition and reflection ? 
Why was not the wholesome and judicious resolution of Messrs. McKeon and CLerxe 
adopted, which would have wiped away the odium that its rejection has stamped upon 
theoligarchical character of that anomalous meeting? If there were time given for consi- 
deration, a Masority of the Association would have unquestionably voted some token 
of gratitupE to O’ConneE Lt, Shiel, and Lawless, those successful patriots, who have 
achieved the emancipation of their country, without staining their laurels with her 
BEST BLOOD; without offering at the shrine of negative freedom the BrokEN HEARTS 
and MANGLED bones of Erin’s young enthusiasts; without incurring the widow’s 
malediction, or drawing forth the burning tears of myriads of mourning orphans. 
That the late Mr. Emmet was a devoted patriot, who, like the amiable Sampson and 
the talented Macneven, suffered the inflictions of despotism in his country’s cause, we 
are willing to admit, and his memory deserves sepulchral honours; but that the fervid 
warmth of regard in which his friends reverence it, should prompt them to set such a 
preposterous estimate on his services to his country, as to raise them on the pedestal 
of competition with those of Daniel O'Connell, is a presumptuous decision, which 
considerate and intelligent Irishmen will denounce and deery ; while they hand it down 
to posterity for censure. 

hen they tell us he was an Apollo-Belvidere in virtue and genius, they have no 
right to complain if we examine with rigour the proportions of the statue, lest we 
should bend the knee before an image of clay, instead of a master-piece of sculpture. 
Let us not be so precipitant in pronouncing his apotheosis, until the unanimous 
decision of impartial judgment affixes the seal of perfection on his virtues. Let us 
try the purity of those boasted virtues by the analytic standard of comparison and 
inquiry, ere we rashly assert that they are as genuine as Daniel O’Connell’s. Let us 
read the history of Ireland, and we will find that neither Taafe, Parnell, nor Barlow, 
has bestowed a page on either the services or sufferings of T. A. Emmet; while the 
martyrological zeal and chivalric devotion of Tone, Orr, Fitzgerald, Robert Emmet, 
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190 Catholic Emancipation. 


and the other victims of tyranny, are extolled and lauded in passages of length and 
eloquence. His path in the orbit of the Irish political sphere was short and circum- 
scribed; and if it was, for a time, warm and luminous, his brother’s fate was the 
attracting focus that concentrated the quate and regard of Iristmen. Historians and 
poets will dwell with delight on the splendid career of O’Connell, to the goal of Erin's 
emancipation; and while they record his matchless virtues, and emblazon his unparal- 
leled deeds, they will feel a kind of enthusiastic reverence for the man who uniformly 
denounced oppression, without interrupting the ‘sweet concord” of society—who 
snatched the rusty key of the temple of Liberty from the tenacious grasp of gloomy 
Intolerance, without slaying her guards ; and who tuned the long slumbering ~ of 
Erin to the matin-song of freedom, without mingling the joyful notes with the death- 
knell sounds of martyred patriots! ‘Those, therefore, who endeavour to convince us 
that the barren services of ‘I’. A. Emmet have as strong a claim as the gigantic exer- 
tions, and countless sacrifices of Dantex, O’Connext, on the gratitude of our country, 
might as well persuade us that molehills can rise to the elevation and swell to the 
magnitude of the Alps. 

We have been led to these dispassionate remarks by the murmurs of discontent and 
dissatisfaction which we hear expressed in every quarter, in consequence of the funds 
of the Association having been improvidently voted for the completion of a munument, 
which is to perpetuate Mr. Emmet’s memory. 

Let it be remembered that large sums have been already raised from voluntary 
contributions for the intended mausoleum, which should suffice, without coveting 
funds which the donors gave as offerings to Irish patriotism. Now, if they were ap- 
propriated to the purchase of three silver pitchers, made by an American artist, tor 
O’Connel, Shiel, and Lawless, the meeting would evince a proper sense of gratitude, 

ain general applause, that would have thrown round their memory a halo of appro- 
bation, to exhale a radiant meteor for the future light and animation of all friends of 
civil and religious liberty. Perhaps a public meeting will rescind the objectionable 
and obnoxious vote—the voice of puBLic opinion emphatically invokes the interposition 
of Inisumen ! 





CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


Eneuisa Justice, aroused from the torpid trance of ages by the loud clanking of 
those galling chains of oppression, which have corroded the very sinews and gangrened 
the very fibres of Erin’s heart, has, at length, in the terror of her fears, annihilated 
the hydra of exclusion, and thrown open the gates of that constitution, which was ex- 
torted from King John by Roman Catholics, to Carnotic Irevanp. O’Connext, 
the great architect of that impregnable fortress of consolidated opinion and unani- 
mity—the Irish Carnoxic Association, is the Orpheus whose harp has charmed and 
lulled the Cerberus of prejudice to an interminable repose in the temple ef concord. 
The professors, in England and Ireland, of the creed of the Messiah—of saints and 
gages—of heroic monarchs,—the Napoleons, the Alfreds, the Brians, and the Edwards, 
will never again be alarmed or intimidated by the horrid grow] of the monster. ‘The 
Upas-tree of discord, whose roots pevnes the soil, and whose branches diffused pestilence 
through the moral atmosphere of our native land, has fallen before the Herculean axe 
of Danie O’Connet, with a tremendous crash, that has appalled Intolerance and 
Orangeism! Bigotry and her baleful mists will no longer obscure the Irish horizon; 
the sun of justice, rising from the clouds of dissension in beaming brilliancy, will 
illuminate our gusling landscape of green pastoral meadows and waving groves; and 
the genius of Concord, long exiled from amongst us, shall return to Erin, with all the 
genial Virtues of her retinue, to expel viperous Brunswickers, as St. Patrick did venom- 
ous reptiles, and disseminate her blessings over the Emerald Isle. A millenium of 
national happiness is about te commence in Ireland, and the wounds which English 
despotism inflicted on her, during a barbarous warfare of six hundred and fifty-seven 
years, shall be healed by the sanative hand of Catholic emancipation. To}whom does 
she owe the glorious position which she has gained—to whom is she indebted for the 
termination of her miseries—to whom will posterity attribute the bursting of her 
chains? She gratefully, indeed, acknowledges herself, with her seven millions of 
tongues—all Europe—all America acknowledges (save, indeed, the deifying monumen- 
talists of New-York) that Danizt O’Conne.x is the successful liberator of his 
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country, and that to him exclusively is due the gratitude and applause of the friends of 
freedom, for an exploit in politics which equalled that of the great Napoleon in war,— 
that of crossing the Alps of intolerance, and compelling the cecided enemies of Catho- 
lic emancipation to sign a peace in the very citadel where they judged themselves 
invincible! When we say this, we are not insensible of the splendid merits of Shiel, 
Lawless, or O’Gorman; for they were the Marshals, Murat, Ney, and Soult, who 
faithfully carried the plans of their gallant leader into effect. 

While on this subject, we beg to seize the opportunity of congratulating our distin- 
guished countryman, Marruew Carey, Esq. and all the members of the Association 
of the friends of Irel and in Philadelphia, on the glow of eloquence and spirit of pa- 
triotism which breathe a lustrous incense of gratitude and independence, through the 
energetic resolutions which they passed at their meeting, on the 18th of May. 

Those elegant and judicious resolutions, fresh and fragrant as they are, in the re- 
dolence of their manly sentiments and nervous language, shall be hailed with applause 
in Ireland, and inscribed by the historic muse on the emblazoned page of her story. 
They are worthy, indeed, of the gifted and classic minds of the historic Carry, and 
the poetic M‘Henry—men whose pellucid emanations have shed an unfading radiance 
of genius on the literature of their country. 





BISHOP ENGLAND. 


We rejoice to learn that this eloquent and enlightened prelate, whose superior ta- 
lents, philanthropic liberality, and apostolic piety, have not only won the esteem and 
respect of the professors of his own creed, but of those sects of every other religious 
denomination in America, is not to withdraw the lights of his philosophic mind from an 
ecclesiastical sphere, which his removal would eclipse. He is, unquestionably, the 
grand Corinthian column of the Carnotic Cuurcu in America; for he unites to the 
eloquence of Doyxe, the theology of U’Leary, so that his translation to an Irish 
bishopric would leave a chasm in the Catholic prelacy of this Union, which the see of 
Rome could not possibly fill up with similar capability. When we make this asser- 
tion, we make it unhesitatingly, and without fear of contradiction ; and certainly with- 
out the remotest intention of derogating from the zeal and merits of the French bishops, 
who “ bear their faculties so meekly,” in America; but as their language is not the 
language of this courtry, the lights of their genius, even if as splendid as those of a 
Fenelon, or a Massillon will always blaze under a bushel, here. Dr. England is not 
only a historian, a theological disputant, of acknowledged powers, but a fluent orator, 
who can wield the rhetorical thunder with the potency of a Kirwin, or a Keogh. 





OUR HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


We would only betray a fastidious degree of affectation, if we were to disguise the 
honest pride that swells and elates our heart at the flattering reception with which the 
In1sh Snrevp has been honoured in every quarter of the Union, and the Canadas. 
Indeed, it is a maxim universally subscribed to, that the man who is not as ambitious 
of gaining the chaplet of fame, as the rewards of pecuniary emolument, will never 
soar as a writer above the vulgar walk of mediocrity. We candidly confess, that the 
approbation of our cotemperaries gives an incentive to the latent powers of our intel- 
lect, and fans those flames of ambition, that would otherwise die in the embers of 
apathy. 

PMany of our subscribers in town and country have suggested to us the expediency 
of bringing out the Iris Sure, in its present form, weExLy, in order to expedite 
the completion of our nistory or IRELAND, which, we are glad to see gaining ground 
in popular opinion. We shall, with pleasure, comply with their wishes, as soon as 
AN ADEQUATE ACCESSION OF PATRONAGE will be procured tu cover the heavy expense 
attending a weekly publication. ‘The specimen of the Suieip which we have given 
the world, furnishes a sufficient guarantee that it will not retrograde from the eminent 
position it now occupies among the periodicals of the country. The number which 
we now present, is ENTIRNLY composed of ORIGINAL MATTER. 





















































Original Poetry. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 
SIR—As an Irishman, allow me to thank you 
for the lights you are throwing on the history and | 
literature of our native land. The Inish Smetp 
should be in the hands of every man that loves 
his country, for it is vastly superior to any Irish | 
work ever offered to the patronage of Irishmen in | 
America. 

I send you the original, and, faint translation of | 
an Irish poem, written some years ago, by ‘Muapy | 
Ruppy, an uatutored bard of the county of Leitrim, | 
which I hope you will deem worth a corner in the | 
SuIgLp. O’ROURKE.* 


THE MODEST LILY OF MANOR | 
HAMILTON. 





Why does that rose shine forth with so much pride, 
In all the glories of an Eastern bride ? 

Is it because she decks fair Selen’s bow’rs— 

Is it because she’s called the queen of flow’rs? 

Is it because she scents gay Glenad:’s plain, 

And lives iu ev’ry poet’s love-sick strain? 

Is it because she breathes ii Homer’s Greek, 

And shares the charms of lovely Nora’s cheek? 

Is it because the plaintive bird of night 
Woos her in strains that lend e’en saints delight? | 
But mark yon humble lily of the vale, 

Content to flourish in the past’ral tale ;— 

Content in her own native shade to breathe, 

Or bloom at times in some young shepherd’s wreath; | 
Yet thou art dearer to my lonely breast, 

‘Than yon proud rose in all her radiance dress’d. 
‘The purest emblem of the modest maid, 

Who flies the wanton eye, and courts the shade. 


| 


* We cheerfully give insertion to O'Rourke's | 
spirited translation; and we trust he will favour 
us with several others.—Of Manox Hamicron, in 
the county of Leitrim, we shall give a local and || 
historical sketch, in the course of our ToroGrapny. 


THE SIGH. 


As silent and sad by my Mary I sate, 
Love fix’d and tormented my breast ; 

But I trembled, and dare not my suff’rings relate, 
And I fain would have lull’d them te rest, 


But my eye, that would glisten at times with a tear, 
And the blush that still glow’d on my cheek, 

Betray’d what I dreaded, yet wish’d to appear, 
More plainly than language could speak. 


She saw, and 4s angels in pity look down 
On saints that are fated to die, 

My Mary hung o’er me, nor kill’d with a frown,— 
Twas compassion that beam’d in her eye. 

She spoke not; but, oh! I could read in her look, 
That she’d fain my emotions define ; 

And as gently her hand—gently yielded, I took, 
Her pulse beat as rapid as mine. 

Yet I trusted not still to my faultering tongue 
The bold language of love to apply; 

But my heart struggled under the weight thatso long 
Had press’d it, and breath’d out a sigh. 


As the rose, when the gay zephyr fans it will wave; | 











And glow with more beautiful stain, 
So my Mary look’d up—deeply blushing, aud gave || 
The sigh—all I wish’d for—again. | 
JUVERNA. || 
SONNET TO A ROSE. | 
1} 
And blooming life thy tender leaves confess, —_|| 
Go! on my Manry’s softest breast recline— | 
And press what now I vainly sigh to press! | 
Around her charms a rival lustre throw ; 


Oh, lovely rose! while yet thy beauties shine, 
There spread thy fragrance o’er the lily’s white | 


| 
| 
| 


There flame thy colours ov her breast of snow, 

Till, faint and vanquished, you sink in night. 
For while thy living sweets shall waste in air, 

And while thy vernal tints shall charm her eye, 
While yet thou art the rival of my fair, 

E’en then they languish, and e’en then shall die. 
Not so the passion that my bosom warms, 

It lives alone on Mary’s conquering charms. 
JUVERNA. 
THE WINTER OF THE MIND. 

TO JUVERNA. 

“ The maiden shall fall in the spring of hes 
youth. Who shall raise her tomb on Cashel’s 
frowning rock? Who shall send over the dark 
blue wave, that salutes the pine-shaded Hudson, 
the picture of Mary to the spouse of her love?” — 
Osst an. 

Say no more that Mary loves ; 
Break at once this injur’d heart ;— 
If your bosom pity moves, 
Mournful truths impart: — 
O’er my frame I feel a gloom, 
Cold and heavy as the tomb; 
Where no glad sound 
Is heard around, 
No flow’rets bloom. | 
Keenly blows the stormy air, 
Night approaches—drear and dark ;— 
Falling leaves and branches bare, 
The wiutry season mark. 
Let the transient tempest roar, 
Nature her lost charms deplore, 
The flowers shall spring, 
The birds shall sing, 
When winter’s o'er. 
Sad and lonely I will rove, 
Scenes of kindred woe to find ; 
I’m forlorn with hopeless love, 
The Winter of the Mind. 
All the joys of life are fled, 
Hope’s young blossoms all are shed, 
The peace | mourn 
Shall ne’er return, 
Till | be dead. 
Cashel, 4th April, 1829. 


THE HARP OF ERIN. 


Wake, ancient Harp! whose notes, so long 
Discordant, have in sorrow moaned ; 

Whose once proud chords could scarce prolong, 
Echo of sounds in glory throned ! 

Wake to the songs of earlier days, 
Attuned to deeds of later fame! 

And pour again the minstrel’s prajse, 
In blessings to the patriot’s name. 

The Lyre is strung! once more its tones, 
To Erin’s sons most sweet, most dear, 

Swell to each shore where feeling owns 
Freedom’s bright smile, or Slavery’s tear. 

And o’er that wild harp’s mouldered frame, 
The shamrock with the myrtle twine— 

Those palsied strings again shall claim 
The wreath which made them once divine !B. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


Wher thirst for fame the bosom fires, 
Glory bids her banner wave, 
And the heart that love inspires 
Dares the front of danger brave ; 
But, if love and glory meet, 
Alas! for glory—love’s more sweet. 
When friendship in life’s chequer’d day, 
Soothes and calms the troubled breast ; 
How sweet, beneath her cheering ray, 
For the mourner’s soul to rest ! 
But, if love and friendship meet, 
Alas! for Friennsnre—Love’s more sweet ! 
JUVERNA. 


MARY. 





